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Introduction 



; Over the past ten years, ethnicity Ms reemerged as a 

topic of considerable interest in the United- States and it appears to be 
accompanied by an ethnic revitalization on the part of many third, fourth- 
and fifth generafion descendents of former ethnic minorities. Given this 
interest in ethnicity and the variety of works appearing in the field, a study of 
one of .^previously neglected ethnic groups' seems not only appropriate* 
but long overdue. From nine small islands in the Atlantic Ocean, the Azores 
came agroup of immigrants who made little recognized contributions to this 
country. Their story is unique, in the sense that the experience of every one 
• of the millions of immigrants who came to America was unique TheyallJeft > 
behind their familiesiatid friends, a familiarly of life, a sense of belonging 
and set out for a strange^ land where the language was foreign and'the 

customrunfamiliar. Although many ethnic groupsshared these experiences 
- for the individuals involved it was a personal experience and those memories 

remained with them for the rest of their jives. v ■> 

* w h'le most of the large* ethnic groups in the United ' 

, States have been studied, someof them repeatedly, and thefr story appro- 
priately recordedf the Azoreans have been th^subject of only a few localized 
reports - most of which were either generalized and erroneous or endecj up 
as an academic exercise to.be shelved and forgotten in some university 

' I am)using George DcVos' clcfimtton'of'an ethnic* orouo - "A iAi ™ r , i 
people^ hotel in common a se, of not Z£gL o^ZO^Zt 
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»librar>. The contemporary descendentsof those early immigrants who seek 
to learn "their story" long aftej* their grandparents, and occasionally even 
their parents have died, discover that it is a dif'fieulnask at best. Yet, there 
are a nuenber of characteristics of the Azorean migration that merit further 
^study and recogniti^h. the migration experience itself, which Encompassed 
three dfstinct stages, 1800- 1870. 1870- 1920/and 1957 to the present, the 
role of familial ties in influencing settlement location and occupation of the 
immigrants, the roles of the immigrants and their descendents in the new 
soejet>, the retention of the religious celebration and its symbolic and 
pragnfatie : functions for the group, and the unusual distribution pattern of 
Azoreans \yithin the United States. 

No single discipline prov ides an adequate framework 
for such a study. Rather, the divergent information on thesubjeet suggests the 
need for a tfutlti-diseiplinary approach centered on a particular theme. The 
social sciences provide the methodology, the subject matter furnishes a 
universal theme - the migration experience. Every migration is at once a 
beginning and an end for the individuals involved. It is a first step in the 
direction of a futurtfexistence which, in most cases, differs radically from the 
K present. Certainly for the Azoreans, migration brought an abrupt end to a 
way of life that had changed little in the past century. The stability imparted 
from living in the same village where^ne's parents and their parents' before 
them. had lived was left behind in the search fo/ an unknown replacement. 

The migration of an individual or a group of indivi- 
duals ii\volve> much more than just the physical relocation from one place to 
another. If one accepts the idea that migration is generated by significant 
differences between one area and another'', * then it is necessary to understand 
w hat conditions were like at the time of the migration in both the sending and 
receiving areas. Every migration has one or more general causes that serve 
t$> emphasize the difference between the homeland and the country of 
reception. They may be political, economic, social, religious, technological 
or some combination of these, but they are sufficiently strong to convince the 
emigrant that there is at least a chance that life is better elsewhere. Even so> 
each migrant sees the situation through his, or her, own particular perspective 

and develops individual reasons for leaving the native land. 

« 

The migration of people fro^m a traditional homeland 
to a new location is one of the central themes in the history of mankind. Froiji 

Kimyilcv, Duns. Hie Migrations of Human Populations Stienttfn American. 2M \(V. 
Sept. W4 * ' . 
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some obscure and. as yet, not completely documented origin, human beings 
gradually spread over the face of the earth long before the arrival of the first 
sailing ships we associate with the discovery of the New World. Although 
our knowledge of these earlier migrations is often fragmentary, and in many 
instances non-existent, one irrefutable fact remains - when Ferdinand 
Magellan circumnavigated the.globe for the first time in 1519- n the entire 
world, with the exCepjion of Antarflca. was already inhabited by human 
beings. Migration then is neither a recent nor a unique phenomenon in 
t human existence but, rather, a universal solution by which individuals and 
groups cope with problems that periodically become too great to withstand 
Jo forsake a known environment in which the.individual and group have 
evolved a successful survival strategy, however difficult it might be, for an 
unknown and frequently unfamiliar habitat is not a risk lightly undertaken 
The motivation for such action, while varied, is,of necessity severe; otherwise 
cultural inertia would prevail againsfrelocation. 

Although the' existence of significant differences 
between one area and another are at the heart of all migrations, the overt ' 
stimuli for specific migrations differ from place to place and time to time 
Tneycan.however. be grouped into two rather broad and general categories: 
1) those resulting' from natural causes over which individuals have little 
control: and 2) those resulting from man-induced causes. The former 
include a seties of natural disasters which result) in the final analysis, in a 

shortageoffoodstuffsandthecreationofahostileenvironment.Amongthese 
are such" things as substantial and prolonged variations'ln seasonal norms 
^ manifested through devastating droughts or severe flooding: cataclysmic 

eventsassociatedwithvolcanicorseismicactivify :a ndbiologicalorbotanical 
manifestations which severely reduce either the local animal or plant 
population upon which the human population is dependent. The need J 
secure adequate foodstuffs in light of such natural disasters traditionally 
resulted in the decision to move elsewhere. ►« 

Man-induced causes for migration are legion and 
include all of the social, political and economic manipulations common to 
our species. The breakdown of sociai interaction between two societies 
which results in open warfare, is infaVnous as a cause of migration. Some 
leave toxoid having to fight a war; others to escape the ravages of conflict; 
and still others are forceably relocated by the victors. Economic conditions,' 
although not so dramatic as war, can be equally destructive and repressive! 
A land tenure system where ownership is vested in the hands of a few and 
the rewards of hard labor are meager and sometimes non-existent offen 
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makes far off lands seem more attractive. Degradation of the environment, 
either through wanton exploitation or in an attempt to pro\ ide»for a growing 
population, has frequently resulted in the inability of a particular environment 
to sustain a given number of people, and, again the only vjable solution is to 
reduce the numbers dependent upon the land b) migration. Also, of course, 
.note must be mad^.of the individual who possesses that insatiable desire to 
know what is on the other side of yonder mountain Tange or across some 
bod) of water. While satisfying that individual desire does not make for 
migration on a large s^ale, the stories such pioneers tell when the) retijrn of 
the lands of "milk and hone)", of a paradise waiting to be claimed, have 
certainl) encouraged people to migrate inteareh.of a better life. The lives of 
the inhabitants of the Azores Islands have been .touched at one time or 
another, B) a variet) of natural and man-induced disasters and, like their 
counterparts the world over, man) have responded b) seeking relief in a new 
homeland. , 

Once emigration is perceived as the best solution to~ 
a particular set of events, the problems of implementation arise. First, and 
foremost, is the decision of which eountr)" seems to .provide the> best 
opportunities and is w illing to accept the indiv iduals, Both of these Londmons 
underwent considerable fluctuation in -the nineteenth and especiall) the 
twentieth centuries. In most cases the future emigrants have to make their 
decisions about where to go on the basis of ver) limited information, .word o( 
mouth from individuals who have previously been in another eountr): 
letters from members Of the immediate or extended family who ha.ve alread) 
relocated. J^its of information in the local newspaper, and* advertisements , 
extolling the opportunities in a particular eountr), provided of course, b) 
transportation companies eager to s^ll a passage. Arranging pa) men t for 
that passage fcequentl) involved a number of secondar) decisions. Options . 
that were open to earl) immigrants, such as working as a ship^s hand to pa) 
for the passage, were no longer a possibility when the numbers of immigrants 
increased ten fold or, v more t)picallv, a hundredfold. Instead, it was often 
neeessar) to borrow ihp passage rnonc) with the understanding that it 
would be repaid after a job was secured^ the new country, No one will ever 
know how many homes and farmsteads wcr* used a*> collateral so that a son, 
husband, or daughter might make that initial journey * k 

That journey, motivated by a -specific set of causes * 
and undertaken after man) deliberations and* much soul searching* was a 
personaJ^ind unique experience. Taken LolleLfivel), however, the effects of 
this migration were long range, widespread and far reaching. The departure 
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of thousands of emigrants from their homeland provided at least a temporary 
relief from too many people tr> ing to eke out a living on too tittle land. In , 
some eases, entire ullages were depopulated and what had once been the 
ease of an o\er abundance of labor became instead a shortage. An extensive 
svstem of agriculture utilizing more land but less labor took the place of the , 
intensive agriculture formerly required to support a dense population on a 
limited amount of land. No longer living in the village of their birth and able 
to provide direct support to.trwr elderly parents, many immigrants instead' 
sent rrjoney and material goods from their new homes as surrogates for. 
themselves. When, as occasionally happened, former emigrant^ returned to 
retire in their native land, or jnore topically, to enjoy an extended visit with x 
loved on£? left behind, they brought with them a new perspective on their v 
former homeland and experiences about new ways of doing things which 
thev were eacer to share. ' . * » 

The arrival of thousands of immigrants from the 
Azores Islands left an equally discernible imprint upon their new homeland. 
The subsequent uneven pattern of distribution frequently resulted in large 
concentrations of poorly edSeated. Portuguese speaking newcomers in what 
could only be described as ghettos. Although the living conditions gradually 
improved.' the inhabitants of several of these early urban concentrations 
acquired a particular niche in the urban economy which has continued to 
attract and hold subsequent migrants until the .'present. In addition, a 
substantial number drefw upon their experiences as intensive cultivators in 
their native land and were instrumental in introducing new agricultural 
practices to a farming coifntry. Still others utilized their knowledge of the 
seas in developing a livelihood and making a contribution. A Universal 
aspect. of the Azorcan immigrants, wherever located in the United States, is 
the strong bond with the Catholic Church and the-jntroduetion of the 
religious celebrations so characteristic of their homeland. The existence of a 
Portuguese Hall and a religious celebration Lontinues to be the most obvious 
indicator of theirjpresence in a pommunity? 

For the last one hundred and fifty years, then, these 
former residents of nine small Atlantic islands have been making theiNwaj 
to the United States and now^jncreosingly . to Canada. Their numbers 
fluctuate in response to condiflRms in both {heir old homeland and trfe new. 
They continue to come, however, and their coming has had a substantial 
impact on life in the Azores Islands and in tfieareas where they foaveseKkd ' 
--tn Amer4ua. To appreciate the effects of this migration, it is necessary'to start 
even before these first individuals made their long journey and carefully 
trace the chain of eVehts from that time to the present. ^ 
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Chapter I . 

The Whaler: S 
A Slow Boat to America 



No one sat down with pen in hand and noted, the date 
when the first individual" left the Azores for "America";' of. if there was such 
an account, it did. not survive. It is probabl> just as well since many of the 
early departees Left clandestinelv and preferred that their leaving not be 
ijpted.lt is clear, though, that the first significant migration from the Azores 
to the United States, its territories and future constitutent parts occurred 
during the 1800- 1870 period. The impetus for the initial departures was as 
much the "pulP from America, in the form of jobs on whaling ships that were 
plying their trade in Azorean waters,, as it was the "push" from a v^ry 
traditional societv isolated on nine small islands with liyle irt the way of 
opportunity to offer the >oung inhabitants. Although the California gold 
rush and other attractions occurred during this period, the New England 
whalers were the dominant influence in providing the initial jobs, transpor- 
tation, and future areas of settlemen^iprAmerica. 

In the^last half of the 20th century -whaling" has 
become a dirty word in the United States - an unlawful and despicable 
occupational man> would like to see banned worldwide. Such, however, 
was-not always the case in this country A great deal can and should be said 
about" the accomplishments of the whalers who, for some three hundred 
years, made significant contributions to the American colonies and subse- 
quently, United States. - 

, The occasional-killing of whalcs-that swam along the 
coastline was already a well established pratice among the indigenous 
population when the first European colonist arrived to settle in the View 
England colonies. The new arrivals were quick to follow the example <tf the 
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natives and. insonie cases, e.vcn copied their hunting techniques. Throughout 
the Tth century shore whaling was sporadically carried on along the seaboard 
of the New J£prk and New England colonies. Shore whalers lived along the 
coast and towed the captured w hales .to shore for processing. Most of the 
observation for whales took place from an elevated shore lookout which 
commanded a good view of the sea. When a whale spout wis sighted, the 
crews were alerted, the boats launched and the hunt began. Dead whales 
were towed ashore where their blubber was removed, cut into small pieces 
and rendered in a process called "trying out". In good weather some shore 
whalers sa'iled'along the coast, in sight of land, in search of w hales w hkh they 
theVbrought to the try pots on shore. 1 The success of the various shore 
whaling companies was primarily dependent upon the number of whales that 
chanced to swim close enough to shore to be observed and then pursued. 

Early in the 18th century ships wefe outfitted for 
short voyages to search for whales awa> from the shoreline. Two desirable 
characteristics of the sperm whale becamtj apparent about this time making 
this species the preferred target of these whalers. Sperm whales have a.jarge 
cIqsM saxity. in theiriieati. which contains.a.mixiure-of ^permacetu-a-waxy^ 
solid used in making ointments and candles, arid oil - the finest oil from 
whales. In addition to being sought for the superior quality of their oil, the 
bodies of dead sperm whales float and are thus less likely to be lost after they 
are'kiljed than are the Carcasses of other species of whales. On these early 
cruises, which Jasted up^ six weeks, the blubber was removed from. the . 
whale and Stored in barrels aboard ship until the vessel returned to shore 
where the trying-out took place. The size of whaling ships gradually increased 
'but the continued necessity of returning. to port to render the voluminous 
blubber intb Oil served as the ultimate constraint to sailing range and time'at 
sea This restriction eventqajly prompted a major technological innovation 
amoftg the whalers, - the conduction of a special area where theory pots 
*cotild be housed on board and thi tirying-out completed at sea. Ship re- 
cords-indicate that some vessels were equipped with try works as early.as 
With the last major constraint lifted, whaling vessels sailed widely over 
the Atlantic Ocean in pursuit of their quarry during the last third of th<j lSth 
century - from the North Atlantic in the summer to the South Atlantic in 
winter. . . 

' Alexander Starbuck, History <>/ i he American Whale Ft&hcrx From lis Earliest Inception to 
the Year 1876, New York. I9W. Pp. I -20. * 
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** * , In 177$, on theeveof the American Revolution, 304 

vessels with a total of 4,059 seamen were employed in whalipg - and most of 
• those were out of Massachusetts/ Massachusetts dominated the whaling 
industry among the colonies from the beginning with the early centers 6i 
Nantocket and Cape Cod gradually being supplanted by New Bedford in the 
late POOs - to the extent that New Bedford became the center of whaling in 
America <}uring the 19th century} The losses suffered by the whalers and 
whaling ports were substantial during the Revolutionary War, as they were 
later during the War of 181 2 and the Civil War.qfjhe 1860s : breach .time the 
industry rebounded after the cessation or^bstilities. - — -W. ' ~- \: 

In 1787 the first whalers sailed into the Pacific Oceap 
and returned with reports of unlimited wealing. 4 The fleet continued to 
expand to work the traditional' whaling grounds in "the Atlantic and to 
explore the se^ipingly endless possibilities in thePaGificfiy the earjy part of 
the 19th century it became increasingly difficult to find enough crewmen tq 
man the growing whaling fleet. Instead of" receiving a set W^he^re^^fc 
the whaler participated a form of profit sharing called the lay system; « , 
minimized the sbjpLS expenses and motivate^ the crew to spo*t and kill every 
whale possible. When a ship returned from a cruise, the Whale products were 
sold at the going rate and the expenses incurred in outfitting t}je ship were 
deducted, as were The owners 4 share of the profits. T«he remainder was 
divided among the crew based on their relative importance W the whaling 
tfperatjon^as indicated by the pay thfcy agreed to when they signed on the 
voyage - the captain and officers of the crew received the largest shares and 
the common sailors the smartest. Any supplies that a crewman, needed while 
at sea were provided from the ship's stores and charged against the individuals 
share While the lay system proved.to fc^ite lucrative for the owners of-the 
ships and usually rewarding for the.officersand primary crew members, the 
common sailor frequently had little to show at the conclusion of a lengthy ' 
voyage. The Revolutionary, W a r had extracted a heavy.tpll on the whaling 
industry, buf by the early 1800s shipping out on a whaler did not offer the 
same attraction that it h^d a Ijalf century earlier. Given the existence of the 
lay system, the rewards from whaling for a common sailor were not nearly so 
certain as the hardships '6| a lengthy voyage. Other opportunities on the** 
expanding western frontier seeme<TTnore attractive to many young men. It 

* Charles Scammon. The Marine Mammals of the XorthMester&oast of North America 
Sart' Francisco. 1874.^.200. > \ 

* * . '* • 

Ibid, x 
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soon became common practice to obtain Americans for the ships principal 
officers and sign on the remainder of the crew wherever the> could be found. 
One/place where tHe> were easily recruited was a small group of islands in 
the; Atlantic knowi\ as the Azores ojr Western Islands. The waters in the?, 
vicinity of the islands were a feeding ground fgr sperm whales and .the New 
Englanders had become weir acquainted with the islands in their pursuit of 
these whales. : . 

. *What began as a small number of Azoreans shipping 

as crewmen on the w halers ih the 1820s rapidl) increased as the whaling fleet 

continued to expand in the 1840s and # 50s aruMiving conditions in the 

islands deteriorated. In the novel Mob) DLk , which the author based on his 

experience as'k crewman on whaling vessels in 1841 and 1842, Herman 

Melv ille indicated that less than half of the seamen emplo>ed in the American 

whale fisherj were American*; the> constituted virtually all of the officers, 

byt mdst of the crewmen were recruited elsewhere. 

\ • . , /' \ ' 

No small number of these whaling seamen belong to 

$ , *" Ihe- Azores, where the outward^ bound Nantucket 

- whalers. frequently jouch.to augfnent their '-crews* 

, from the hardy peasants of those rocky shores/ • 

/ -v ~~ TheMifeof a seaman on an American whajing vessel 

wath'tt^dfcprivations, length) vo>ag<£ and frequently meager rewards was 
cfertainlv no easier for the Azoreans than it had beeh for tfie^American, 
sailors. Yet,' \hey signed on'in increasing numbers and proved themsel\esso- 

• well that thev were soorr^ PJjr&uU- 
of the .fish, ai' Well as for the4r qulfiY behavior on board"/ Such accounts . 

, reveal a great deal about the nature of thepeople w ho inhabited thescislands, 
biuthev, also jndi&te that conditions there must have been ver> austere for 

;so many young mentta abandon their homeland for a life on board an 
American whaler. a ■ *.•.'' /• 

. , ^ v The Azores lie between 36° 55' and '39° 43' north * 
latitude and 25° and 31° 30* west longitude and are the onlv island, chain in 
t|ie mid-Atlantic. Som<* £&00 mifes east of Massachusetts, 700 miles off the 
coast of Portugal and 750 miles from Africa, the> were ideally situated as a 
stopping g^int for outwani bound whalers desiring to replenish their supplies 
of vegetables, and other fresh provisions before heading for the southern 

* Herman Melville, lilobtf Dick or The Whale. New York. 1950. P. 1 18. 

' * Warier ftcderlck Walker. The Azores or Western hlanjs. A Political Commercial and 
Geographical Account: London. I 886..P, 279, ' * - ' • ' y '* * { * ' { 
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fishery,From Flores, the most weste'rly.island, the archipelago extends along 
a northwest-southeast line s®m„e 375 miles J Santa Maria, the most 
southeasterly island. Collectively known as the Azores, the chain actually 
consists of three groups-of islands: Santa Maria and Sao Miguel - the most 
easterly pair; Terceira. Graciosa, Sao Jorge. Pico kndrFaial - the central 
group; and Corvo and FJores - situated on the northwest periphery of the 
archipelago 7 (See, Map 1). A rugged, inhospitable shoreline greeted the New. 
England whalers when they reached the Azores; in the nirie islands only 
Horta. Faial and Ponta Delgada. Sao'Miguel had a protected harbor. These 
»two became regular ports of calLfor many of the Atlantic whalers, both" as a 
souree of fresh supplies and as a depot and transshipment point for whale oil 
and bones. 1 "* . 

The Azoreans quickly learned that whaling*w2fs- a 
hard life, but so was the struggle' .to survive in. their homeland. At the 
conclusion of each voyage the whaling vessels returned to their home port, 
which was almost always in Massachusetts and, frequently was the port of 
' New Bedford. Once the catch was sold the crew was-paid' and released and 
the shipAyas outfitted for a new cruise. After'a short stay.in port,' mostsailprs • 
shipped oiit on another voyage. Par from home, the islanders had the choice 
of staying in an unfamiliar land or returning to the now familiar sea; most of 
these sailors continued as whalemen in the 1820s and '3Qp. A few-returned 
to the islands with tales to tell about the life of a whaler andThTs new country ' 
with unlimited land" and great opportunities. Such stories must have made 
the bleak exisfencejn the Azores seem even bleaker and j^smxyoung men 
after asking themselves, "Why stay?- and unable to think of a satisfactory 
• answer, decided to try whaling; The initial voyage convinced t many novice 
sailors that there mast be a better way of earnmg.a living than .endlessly - 
pursuing whales, around the globe; for them the first voyage vpttodftMb?;; 
last. Most often they ended up in Massachusetts, less frequently in California '', 
and occasionally in Hawaii. But, the Azores had a surplus population, and 
there were always new recruits ready to take the places of their countrymen. 
With the expansion of the whaling fleet in the 1840s and '50s, there was . 
^seldom any difficulty in finding a ship thatneeded crewmen .Inthe 1840s, the 
••American wha?eship v/Tseen not'only as^ajj^ternative itself.to a difficult 
hfein the islands, but in\reasingly asa way to getto America. Granted, it was 
a slow voyage, two and three year cruises were hot uncommon then, and it 
was a hard life. With any luck, though, an individual could end-up in 



'•James H. Gpill. A History; oft/wAt/ires islands. Menlo Park. l<r?2i!fi. 26. 
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America without having spent any mone> for his passage, and, even have 
enough money from his.share of the voyage to enable him to get settled. * 

Tyro events occurred in the early 1850s which further 
stimulated the exodus of .y oung men from the islands to the whale boats. The 
, first of theses was a disastrous decline in agricultural productivity in the 
Azores. A potato rot struck at the heart of the main subsistance crop while a 
new vineyard disease severel> curtailed wine production. Yhis new threat to 
agricultural self-sufficiency onl> served to enhance the attractiveness o{ 
whdling. *The second e\ent actuall> occurred in 1849tn a distant land called 
.'California, but its impact was felt Jn the Azores for the next twenty years. 
Whaleships brought the news of the gold strike in California to the islands 
and then. unwittingly, provided the transportation to get th#e — albeit 
indirectly. In 1850 the ^Nantucket and New Bedford fleet^ were whaling in 
the A^tic waters of the Pacific Ocean - an eigfiteen thousand mile voyage 
down the east coast of South America around Cape Horn and u h rie west 
coast to the bowhead whaling grounds on the north shores of Alaska.' .San 
Francisco was a regular port of call for these ships, the port provided a final 
opportunity to* replenish supplies before completing the iourney Jo jfoe 
Alaskan whaling grounds. Stories of gold waiting to be picked up and 
fortunes easily made were tempting to these sailors, many took advantage of 
the opportunity by deserting their ship and striking out fpr the gold fields. 
Desertion was a problem with, which the captains of whaling ships always 
had to contend^ After the : discovery of gold, however, desertions reached 
epidemic proportions. One historian noted that ' after the. discovery of the 
gold mines in California, desertions from the ships were numerous and often 
causeless, generally in such numbers as to seriously cripple the efficiency of 
the ships". 10 Azoreans, and many others, availed themselves o&this cheap 
and illegal passage .to California. By the end of the L850s whaling ships were * 
forced to pay advance wa£e$ as an inducement to recruit seamen for their 
crews. Even so, the fleet was plagued with bounty -jumpers wjio took the 
advance pay and deserted ax the first opportunity," "Th^reweretimes, when 
the California fever was at its 'highest, that the desertions did not stop with 
y the men, but officers and even captains seem to vie with the crew" in leaving 

"Josef Bcrger.//i Great Water*. TheStory of thePohuguc.se Fishermen. Ncw\ork. 1941, Pp. 
45-46. j 

* J.T. JenkinsM History of the Whale Fisheries. New York, 1971. P. 114. 

"Sinrtfuck.Hptdyoftfie'Americdn Whale Fishery, P. 1.11 

"Ibid. * ' 
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their ships.' 3 «San Francisco Ba> and the Sacramento River were the last port 
that* many whaling ships ever made and, without a # doubt, the discovery of 
gold in California contributed to the eventual demiseof whahnginthe Vnited 
States. Man> whaling vessels began avoiding San Francisco, in an attempt 
to hold on to -their crews, and the 'Hawaiian Islands became a center for 
refitting and Suj5pl>ing the Pacific whaling fleet. Desertions, however/ 
remained^ serious problem throughout the 1850s and '60s. t In spite of the 
desertions in California, the Azorcans acquired a reputation as hard working, 
dependable whalers, and the practice of sailing fronTNew England to the 
Azores, with a skeleton crew which would be filfecKout with islanders, 
became commonplace in the 1850s. *■ ■ 

aura of the g(i | d f ie j ds and the genera | attract j 0n 
of California continued to draw Azoreans from their island home; to America,, 
but now the majority of the newcomers ended up on the west coast instead of 
the east. Between 1860 and 1870, the number of Portuguese in California 
doubled and reached a new high of 3,435 - fort> percent of the Portuguese 
population in the United States. B> 1870, th^attern l]ad been well established 
for the substantial out-migration from the Azores Islands to the United 
m States that occurred between 1870 and 19,21, Azoreans \v£re well settled in 
the coastal areas of Massachusetts, primaril> around whaling centers such 
as' New Bedford, and Rhode Island^in the twent> >ears~between 1850 anil 
187°» California became the leading center of Portuguese settlement and, i£l 
gold 'mining had not proved to be lucrative, farming had, a network oN 
communications and extended familial ties was thereby established between „ 
friends and relari.ves in America and the Azores which encouraged migration, , . 
prgvidejl temporar> housing for new immigrants, an4 helped them locate, 
jobs Although relatively small in number, the importance of these early 
immigrants in establishing the patterns of settlement and social networks" 
which subsequent immigrants relied on so heavily cannot be over-empha- . 
sized. , x ^ ' ? e \^ 

The men from the Azores Isiands continued v to fjll 
the ranks o£fche whaling fleet in the J 860s and 70s and to a lesser extent, due 

"ibid. ' " . 4 . ' " ' 4 

* An individual's personal network consists of the chains of persons with whom (hat - 
individual is in actual^ contact, and their interconnections.. Asocial network is the composite of 
individual communication networks within a given society. Tor a discussion of social networks 
»«• Jeremy Boftscvaim Friends of Fru?ids. MefnuWU Manipulators and Coalitions! Oxford. 
1974. Pp. 24^78. 
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to the decline of the industry, throughout tire remainder of the century. 
Azoreans also manned' shore whaling stations in various places ground the 
world, prompting one authority on whaling to write<that, Afloat and.ashore 
the islanders were ubiquitous in the nineteenth-century, whaling scene". 14 
The practice of signing on a whaler to get free passage to America became an 
established tradition in the islands and was employed by thousands of ' 
young men. This4 4 before the mast" migration, so named because the common 
sailor's quarters were forward on a whaling ship, in front of the mast, while 
the officers* quarters were aft, brought the first Portuguese k immigrants to 
New England, California and HqjWaii, 



v 
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14 Robert Clarke. "Open Boat Whaling in the Acres'. Discoiery Reports, 26. P. 
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Chapter J I 
The New England Habitat 



> Given living and Working conditions on American 

whaleships in th<? 19th century, getting to America via a whaler was no mean 
accomplishment. Once the ship docked and the crew was paid and discharged, 
however, there was no shortage of opportunities for the former whaler now 
turned immigrant. As the activity New Bedford demonstrated, there was 
much more to whaling than just chasing and killing whales. "With its oil 
refineries (whale oil)* cooper's shops, tool-works, and the huhdred-an&pne 
industries subsidiary to whaling, New Bedford became a hive of industry. 
With a population of about 20,00p in>1857, ^e s year that wjialing Reached its 
apogee, in terms of capital and tonnage involve^, New Bedford alone had a 
fleet' of 329 ships, worth more than twelve million dollars and manflKTby 
more than ten thousand seamen/'" To maintain, outfit and, supply these 
ships with the goods necessary to sustain Xhem on a three or four year 
voyage was a monumental task requiring organizational expertise and strong 
backs. The New England businessmen provided the former and many a 
reformed whaler furnished the latter. In addition to preparing the ships for 
departure, the whale oil and bone brougfij i,n by these vessels had to be 
processed into oil for lubrication or burning, medical ointments, candles, 
corset staves apd dozens 0f other by-products. Although New Bedford was 
the principal whaling port in America, the same scene, on a reduced scale, 
was repeated in numerous other ports along the coast of MassachuseTts. 

t$ Samuel Eliot Morison. The Maritime History of Massachusetts 1783- 1$60. P. fib. 

" Zcph W Pease and George A kough.Mm Bedford Massachusetts. Its History . Institutions 
ar\d Attractions. Ncv* Bedford.! 889. P,3l/ , **" ' 4 
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• - For the islanders enamored with the seajbut disen- 

chanted with whaling, r numeroys opportunities for either short or -long 
voyages presented themselves. The cod and. mackerel fisheries of 'Mas- 
sachusetts were an important part of Jhe 19th century economy and were*a« 
natural choice for confined fishermen nulonger eager to undergo the trials 
of whaling. In 1855 the various ports in Massachusetts sent 1,138 ships, 
manned by 10,419 hands, to the cod and mackerel fisheries. Ten years later 
the number of men employed reached 1 1,358 and Cape Cod alone sent 314 
ships and 3,S32 men after these fish. r By the 1860s when the whaling 
industry began its gradual but steady decline, a number of Portuguese 
whalers had worked their wa> from "before tl?e mast" to positions of authority - 
on the aft decks. For these captains and officers, who had known no other life 
but the. sea, the cod and mackerel fisheries were a logical, alternative to 
whaling - and many took advantage of the opportunity. 1 * \ 

In addition to being the center of whaling and cod 
fishing, Massachusetts was also in the forefront of both the coastal trade that 
took place between the indiv idual stales and the deep water trade to and from 
various world, ports. The port of Boston was second only to New York in 
commercial traffic and merchant ships vied with wHalers and fishing vessels 
for crewmen. Low pay and less than ideal working conditions* made it 
difficult to recruit seamen and "few Americans could be found in the 
forecastles of merchantmen on deep \vaters'7 g For the Azorean who had 
become a confirmed sailor, America provided no dearth of opportunities on 
the sea. > 

The first taste .of the'sea, provided by the whalers, 
was more than enough for most of them and they turned to other occupations; 
Raised in a traditional agrarian society , they were, first and foremost, farmers. 
"The hinterland of New Bedford and nearby Providence, Rhode Island,had 
been occupied and facmed for almost 250 years so that idle land suitable for 
farming was virtually nonexistent. Farm laborers, not unlike saijors, typically 
worked long hours for low wages and dissatisfaction with life as a farmhand 
was almost as prevalent as it was among whalers. There were always jobs to 
be had as hired hands on local farms, though, and a "number of these young 
men from the Azores applied themselves to a traditional occupation th*at 

r Morison. TheMarit ime History of Massachusetts P. 375. 

M Bcrgcr. In Great Wat en. fy. 53-61. ' , • c ' 

* Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, P. 352. ' z . * 
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they kfiew intimatel> from firsthand expeffence. Skilled at squeezing a 
liVing from a small piece of land, some wenton tobecome farmers themselves 
% - first renting of working a smallpiece of land on a share basis and then 
gradually acquiring enough capital to purchase their own farm. 

Massachusetts was rfiore than ports and farmland in 
the 19th certtury; it was also at the heart of the industrial resolution 
sweeping across the United States. The rivers'and streams that dropped 
down out of th<? Massachusetts hinterland to the sea were impossible to 
navigate, but^an excellent source of cheap power, These streams were 
harnessed, up and down the coast, to drive the machinery of industrial 
development. Cottoft mills, where raw fibers were converted into finished, 
materials, sprang into life 1 all along this, fall line in the early ,l#00s. The first 
cotton mill in Fall River, a port town fourteen miles.west of New Bedford and 
eighteen miles southeast of Providence, began production in 1813; sixty, 
years later the textile mills in Fall River were employing in excels of ten 
thousand workers*?/ New Bedford, although preoccupied with whaling, 
eventually perceiv$S the advantages of a more assured industrial base and its 
f first cotton mill went into operations 1$49, others followed, and^by 187.0. 
the city's four mills provided jobs for about two thousand industrial workers.-' 

« 'In addition to cheap power to drivS the machinery, 

industry in the mid-l800s required abundant supplies of unskilled labor. 
' J^te^fe Prided the: poorly paid, unskilled fabor force that mdustrialized 
**the Urjijed States and the Portuguese made their contributions. The Azores 
"were piuch further removed from ^industrial world than the mere nautical 
distances to thc^mafhland of Europe or America would indicate. A subsistance, 
agrarian economy has little demand for either skilled or educated worker^ 
and *h# vast majority of the islfnders were neither skilled nor educated... 
Textile mills aire ideally, suited for just such a work.fOrce, labor intensive by 
nature, few jobs required more than minimal training. To be a bobbin boy, 
doffer, carder, comber, sweeper, spooler or any one of the o,th'er numerous 
semi-s^lle^ occupations involved in manufacturing material from fiber.did 
not require understanding the principles of hydraulic power or the operation 
"'of a mechanical loom, all that was necessary was to be able to stay awake, 
and perftffm a tedious, repetitious task in an unpleasant environment for ten 

*ifacifng Manu/at Hirers and Merchants of Eastern Mussachuseth . Historical and Descriptive . 
Review fythe industrial Enterprise* of Bristol Plymouth. Norfolk and Middlesex Counties. 
New York. 188?* Pp.- 30 -36. 

^Peasi\<Ve?tf Bedford. Massachusetts. Pp. 149-153. 
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or twelve hours a day. The mills of New Bedford, Fall River a%l Providence 
seemed to have an insatiable demand for Ikborers and many Azoreans 
joined the ranks of the "industrial workersVFew in numDefin the 185Qs, " 
Azqjean mill workers gradually increased in the 'fijfs and 70s and paved the 
* way for their countrymen\vho poured into this area in subsequent decades. 

. * ^ When the young immigrant from the Azores stepped 
ashore in New England in the early 1870s, hi* compatriots had already 
established themselves in a number of occupational niches and were, in 
effect, holding the doors open to their fellow countrymen. The social 
network which was all pervasive in the islands also .extended to family 
members living in' the Onited States'and it effectively spared most new 
immigrants from undue anxiety about their new life. For the most part, they 

joined members of their extended family or friends, either on a terriporary or 
a more permanent basis, and relied heavily upon them for advice in finding 
jobs and arranging livipg accommodations The existence of {his effective 
social networjc between family members in theislands and the United States 
played a major role,in determining where the post-1870 immigrants settled 
and strongly influenced the occupational opportunities available to them, 
ThrPOTtugiiese immigrants living in tHetJriUed^States"in 1 876 were highly 
-concentrated, not just in a few states, but in and arounc) a relatively small 
number of Communities within thbse'few states, Forme/whaling centers, ^ 
such as New Bedford, Providence and New Haven, wet? the primary centers ■ 
in Massachusetts R^ode Island and Conneclicut, v while in California, • 
Oakland and the SanJFrancisco Bay area, the enthm<ceto tfiegold fields had 
become the focal point. " • ^ • 

t . In 1870, When the first stage in the migration of th<t 
Azores Islanders to America was being transformed into the beginning of ^ 
stage tyo, the official cehsus of the United States reported 8,97t,Portuguese 
living i^this country and its territories. 22 In that ^rticular*censVs,,Portuguese^ 
included jfepse individuals from the Atlantic Islands (the Azores, Madeira' 
'and Cape Verde Islands) and mainland'Portugaf . the census also distinguished 7 
betvveen white ahd colored; of theJJ,971 Portuguese 157 were classified as 
colored, ancl.were, no do^bt, former whalers from the Cape Verde Islands - ^ 
a* snM group of bl^inhabited islands <>tf the'westcoast of Africa that 
beldog to Portugal. Another 10£of the total were living in territories belonging,' . 
to the United States. Although one or more Portuguese wera reported^ 
thirty-six of the |l)irty^evVnltates^ Mat-census, must were ooneentratecT hu 

. 22 Mtttft Cenius of jthe JUniwti States, 1870. Vol t. > 
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a few locatipns^on the east and west, co^ist.- With 2,555 Portuguese, 
Massachusetts accounted focjffipY percent of the U.S. total and one out of 
ever> five of these immigrants (313) was living in Boston. The Portuguese 
population of New Bedford wassufficientl) large in 1867 trustify sending a 
permanent Catholic priest to care for them, two >ears later their number was 
estimated at eight hundred/ 4 iiesser numbers were found in New York \334 
- 4%), Connecticut (221 - 16%) and Rhode lsland4l89^12%K but tHese 
four states collective!) contained thirt>-si* percent of the Portuguese 
population in 1870. The other major concentration was in California, where 

3.435 Portuguese, fort) percent of the U.S.foJal, were living at that tim^, 2s 

\- . 

Throughout the second stage of migration, the new 
immigrants, for the most part, chosen fheir destination those places where 
friends and relatives had alread) established themselves and were encouraging 
others to join them. Massachusetts was the ideal destination for, many of the 
new immigrants, a sizeable .Portuguese population already resided in the 
state, it wa* one of 'the easiest locations to get to from the Azores, which 
meant lower o transportation costs, and„emplo>ment opportunities were readily 
available! B> 19Q0 Massachusetts had surpassed California and could la> 
claim to having theTargest Portuguese population in the~aSuntr> , Limited IbjT 
their general latk/of education and th«ir unfamiliarit) with industrial 
mav-hinef), the earl> Portuguese immigrants in Massachusetts were primarily, 
concentrated fc in a relatively small number of occupational categories, 
sea-related whaling, fishing and sailing, agricultural oriented - farm 
laborers and small sdile farmers, or, unskilled industrial workers in labor 
intensive mills, Whaling declined steady after the 1870s, but it continued to 
be a viable occupation for ajimited-nuijiber of seamen, never again* however, 
did it prov ide jobs in quantities comparable to the 1840s and 1850s. Seafaring 
v jobswere much more likely in Prov incetown and Gloucester where the fleets 
departed for the Gr&nd Banks of Newfoundland in search of codfish and 
halibut. The greatest demahd,' however, was for men and wqmen to work in 
, the flourishing textile mills of Fall Ri>eri New Bedford, Taunton, Lowell, and 

One-tenth of thtHotal Portuguese population of ihe tnitcvfStdtc^in 1^70 was accounted^ 
for by a group of £56 Madeira Islanders who had bccn.dnven out of iheir homeland because 
thc> had converted to the Presbyterian religion, the Presbyterian Church in the L rated States 
Subsequently went to their aid and helped rcseule them »n Illinois. Sec. Sandra Wolforth The 
Portuguese in America. San Francisco. I97&"P*Kl ~~ * • . 

. u Donald R. Taft. Two Portuguese Communities m Sew.^ngland. New York. 1967. P. 97. 

iS 'Ninth Cehstts of the United fates. 187(1 ' Vol. I . ' * ' 
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Lawrence, Massachusetts, and after 1890 the majority of the newcomers 
ended up in one of these mill towns. 

( ' Although the Census of 1870 -did not record how 

many second generation Portuguese were living in Massachusetts, the foreign 
born Portuguese population of the state was 2,555; many pf them had been 
residents of New Bedford for twenty years or more and undoubtedly had a • 
number of children^Most of the Portuguese lived either in Bristol County 
^ where both. New Bedford and Fall River are located, or on nearby Cape Cod 
. - especially in the fishing community of Provincetown at the-tip of the 
Cape.. They could also be found, to a lesser degree, scattered in the* many 
fishing communities along the Massachusetts coast; the major fishing ports, - 
such as Gloucester, in the extreme northern part of the state„also had a fairly 
substantial Portuguese population. The sea-oriented industries of New 
England have always expanded and contracted in response to current, 
economic conditions and such was certainly the case at the end of the 19th\ 
century. The increased scarcity of whales and competition from petroleum ' 
products after 1870 resulted in asubstantial decline in that particular industry, 
but the impact was partially offset by an expansion in banks fishing. The*, 
Grand Bankers, ships fitted out for-Tfive or six month fishing voyage in^ < 
search of codfish and halibut, derived their name from the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland where they did most of their fishing. Provincetown was the 
center of Grand Banks fishing in Massachusetts and, 'as such, it. attracted * 
many of the early Portuguese immigrants who came over between 1870 and 
1890. Tn the Provincetown fleet, "mostof .the skippers were men from the 
Azore^, and their countrymen kept.comipg over to fill up the crew lists". 26 

> Thiprand Banks fleet reacfred its maximum ex- 
pansion about 1885, but it continued to be an important industry unttlafter ¥ , 
the turn of ffle ceniury..Aftei ! 1880 it was gradually superseded by a growing.' 
all-season fishing fleet that provides.Jresh fish for the urbah. centers of " 
•Boston and New Y6rfc\ jjroyincetown also took the lead in developing the 
freshtfsh fleet;artd Portuguese fisherman owned and operated many of the 
boats. The regular supply of fresh fish and connecting overnight rail service 
between Boston and New York gradually establfshed the port of Boston.as 
the center of the Atlantic fishery.* 1 Portuguese continued toocoupy.an ' :> 
important role inthe fishing fleets oHvIassachusetts in the 20th century, but 

Bcrgcr* in Great Waters, P. 58. , * 

*ibid. P. 79. • ' . 7 " "* k 
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the relative importance of fishing as an industry had long since been 
overshadowed by the industrial developments taking place within the state. 
By the second decade of the 20th century, it was noted that, 

The Portuguese are still prominent in fishing and , 
other sea-faring occupation's but their total number 
in these pursuits, though considerable, is not great, 
when compared with those in the textile-mills. 28 

After 1890, the flow oLPortuguese immigrants in- v 
creased dramaticall) and their numbers alon^Btced them to seek employ- 
irj^nt yi industries with more intensive labor demands. They still continued 
jfc come to the areas where the first Portuguese had settled* but new modes of 
transportation were required. Instead of taking two or three years to work 
their way over qn whaleships, many of the immigrants took advantage of the 
.packet lines which were providing regular service between N.ew Bedford and 
the Azores. The volume of traffic was sufficient for the barkentine^Mjoras B. 
Tower, for example, to make four regular trips a year between New Bedford 
and the Islands in 1889.* In place of the traditional jobs in ^vhaling and 
fishing fleets, most qf the new immigrants found employment fn the cotton 
mills or related industries, * 

New Bedford succeeded in transforming Itself from 
the whaling center of the United States in the 1850s to a major textile 
manufacturing center with 2,600 workers employed in the cotton mills in 
1889-? Even though wages for unskilled labor in the mills were Jow,jobs 
were easy to get and the pay was superior to many other unskilled jpbs in the 
area. One sixteen -year-old boy, who had just arrived from the island of 
Pico, got a job wprtinfe for a Portuguese farmer on the outskirts of New 
Bedford for "five dollars a fl^ontlH plus fcom and board". 1 ' It tookliim just 
two weeks to realize that there were more rewarding employment p^jsibilities 
available. Through a friend he was able to get a job in one of New Bedford's 
cotton mills at S3.50 a wfeek. Out ofthat $3.50 he had to pay room and board, 
but it only came to $2,50 a week and included his laundry . Farming cpuld not 
. compete with industry and, as the .boy later recalled, "I went to, work, 
sweeping floors in a cotton mill. In about ttfree months, I was promoted to 

to TafU Two Portuguese Communities in N?w England. P. * • f 

* Pease, New Bedford, Massachusetts SP, 65. '* 

- Jl Lamcnc&Ohyer % Nevcr Backward. The Autobiography of Laurence Oliver, a Portuguese 
American. San Diego, 1972. P. 15. t * ^ 
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being a cleaner../'. 13 B> 1910 New Bedford had become the center 6f the 
1 manufacturing of fine cotton goods in the United States. 33 

It was in the nearby town of Fall River, the largest 
textile center in the nation from 1880 until about 1920, that the Portuguese 
immigrants in New England attained their greatest conpentration. The 
increasing demand for textiles was met b> building more and larger mills and 
employing immigrant men, women, and children to provide the labor. Fall 
River grew from 74,398 in 1890 to over 100,000 in 1900 when, 26,371 ' 
individuals, One-quarter of the total population, were employed as textile 
workers** 4 The Portuguese population of FalJ River, which numbered only 
104 in 1880, steadily grew to over 500 in l^QO.and'then trie number 
suddenly exploded. Ia 1905 the city had 5,000 Portuguese immigrants, five 
years later there were more than 10,000." After 1910 Fall River s growth 
rate started to slow down, but the Portuguese kept coming,, in 1920, 22,431 
of the city s 120,458 inhabitants were Portuguese. 16 They were the largest 
single foreign-born immigrant group in 1920 when they constituted 18.6 
percent of the city*^ total population." 1 ' In addition to the Portuguese, 
however, there were also substantial numbe/s of Polish, Italian, and Russian 
immigrants in the city. Many members of Hhe^gthnic groups that had 
traditionally provided the labox for the textile mills during the last part of the 
19th century, the English, Irish, and French .Canadians, left the Fall River 
^lills during a bitter twenty -six week strike in 1904 and did not return,* 

% The Portuguese^-and tt> a lesser extent .the Poles, ' 

became the ntajof source of Unskilled operatives after t. 
( * 1900 — as the French Canadians had been in the 

¥f 1870s. About half of Fall River's entire Portuguese 

v aftd Polish population was working In the mills by 

\ s ' : /.i9io.* \ - % 

* Scvmour Louis Wulfbcin* The Dedine of a Cotton Textile £tt\ . A Study y/Aew Bedford. 
New York, |944. P. 10. * * ^ 

M Philip T. Silva. Jr., The Position of New Immigrants jn the Fall River Tcxtfoc Industry**., 
International Migration Review* 1 0(2 ) :22 1 . Su mrfcr 1 976. 

*Ibid. Pp. 224-223.' ' . » 

* Tafu Two Portuguese Communities in New England. P, 199. 
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. *Silva, The Position "of New Immigrants in the Kill River Textile Industry^. Pp.222 - 223' 
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The demand for textiles and the abundant supply of 
cheap immigrant labor that kept the mills running created a boom economy 
in Fall Riverand similar mill towns in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
benefits, hojfever, did not diffuse to the, members of society as a whole. The 
immigfant populations were massed at the bottom of thesocial and-economic 
ladder and suffered grievously from low wages, poor working conditions 
overcrowded housing, and inadequate health and social services. Unskilled 
and uneducated, the Portuguese filled the lower-paying occupational-cater, 
gorres m the mills. Economic necessity motivated most of the able-bodied 
^ members of a family to seek employment imthe mills where women and 
"children, as well as men, became industrial Jbrkers. "If they marry, they 
must either live on a very low-plane or expect their wives and .children, to 
continue to work outside the home...".* 1 Working outside the home was not 
new to Portuguese women and children, rt was a part of life in the sub- 
sistence-agarian economy of their homeland. Working conditions werequite 
different in the cotton mills than they had been in the fields, however*, and the 
differences soon .began Jashow themselves, albeit, in a subtle and devious 
fashion. ' [> 



By 1910 the Portuguese in Fall River and NewBedford. 
we're attracting attention by their excessive infant mortality rates which 
were among the highest in the nation. In both communities the Portuguese 
suffered infant morality rates in excess of,200per 1,000 births - more than 
double the nationafaverage! 4 ' The continued high infant mortality rates for. 
Portuguese mothers prompted a number of studies which attempted to- 
isolate the major factors responsible for the elevated number of infant 
deaths. Among the variables considered were, ethnicity, level of education, 
ability to speak'English, living conditions, length of residence in the United 
States, whether or not the mother breast-fed her. baby, and incpme level. A 
perceptive Fall River doctor concluded that: -t • 

- vThe foreign-born mother in Pall River, for example, 
is more likely to Work in- the mills during pregnancy, - 
to have many children, and to live in crowded and 
unhygenic quarters. She, more than the native mother, 
reflects the injurious influences of an unfavorable 
' industrial and economic climated. 

* Taft H 7vo Portuguese Catnmum'tips in New Engfand. P. 247. 
'"Ibtd.p'.m * ' * 
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The subsequent studies revealed that Portuguese mothers in Fall River were 
employed to a larger degree than mothers of any other nationality and-that 
thirty-nine percent of the Portuguese mothers were employed outside their 
-household during pregnancy - which was more than double the rate for 
jother exp&tant.oiothers in the community. 43 ~ , , 

, . In the, face of economic adversity, the forces which 

sustained the Portuguese immigrants in the mill towns of New England were 
the same forces which had sustained them. in their b^la^Wir famffy 
religion, and community. They came to the United/States in search of 
economic opportunity, and if t'Hat meant that every able-bodied member of 
the fam.Iy had to take a job in a factory. then they al'l took a job in a factory 
Uneducated themselves, for the most 'part, Portuguese parents saw little 
need, for their children to receive an education. While schools were a 

convementplacetpsendtheyoungchildreh, particularly if the motherhad to 
work;- for the 6lder children it merely delayed their entry into a paying 
.occupation which would assist the family/Most of the children of immigrant 
Parent g|^? Ch0t)l as soon as the 'aw permitted and sought employment." 

,"' The Portuguese population of Fall River in 1920 

some 22,431 individuals, was a young, expanding population' in need 6f 
housing and-Kying space. Forty-five percent of the Portuguese community 
had beep borti inthe United States and 30.percent were nine years old' or 
-younger. Children 14 years old and younger made up 41 percept of the 
population while only eleven percent of the total population was more than 
45 years old « The large number of poorly-paid immigrants were hard- 
pressed to find -adequate housing in Fall River and usually ende&ip with 
their families crowded into tenement houses: 

.- " ' ' • 

^ r , ' The secfionsof the city where most of the Portuguese 
' 1 live are Unattractive. There Is a dreary monotony of . 

' ¥ P laintw oandthreestoryframebuildings ; wHhaccom- 
modationsfor from two to twelve families, sometimes 
. , fronting the street, and sometimes ugly alleys. In 
^ ; most yards? tfte tramp of many feet has prevented the^ 

, * • growth of grass although there are exceptions to this. 
* Even where the interiors of the tenements are Well 

* Ibid, Pp. 164-177, 

? * r* * ~ *. 

"Ibid. Pp. 199-200. 
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kept, hallways are apt to be defaced and uncleanly. 46 ^ 



Outside the family, the Portuguese community * • 
maintained its identity through the continued use-01 their nativ^language , 
and their strong affiliation with the CathoJic.Church. By i£20, Fall River 
supported six Catholic Churches arid fourteen priests. 4 " Religion> their 
„ * solace in times>of sorrow, was also the focal point of the happy occasions in 
their lives. The dreariness and drudgery of everyday life were offset by the 
* . pys of birth and community participation in the sacraments of the Church, 
baptisms, confirmations, and weddings were all occasions for celebration 
N and festivities. With them, when they came to the United States, the Azoreans 
also.brought their tradition of s^lebrating certain religious holidays. Although 
these celebrations oi/estas were derived from their religious heritage, much 
.ofthe activity was secular in nature and took placeoutside^the Churchitself. 
The cdejbration of the Feast of the Holy Ghost, the major celebration in* 
Azorean communities, usually lasted .for several days and provided ampte 
opportunities to dance the chamarrita^ and^ther traditional dances, to listen 

_„ to the>ingjng,euntj^ 

acquaintances, and to strengthen family ties. The festa concluded on Sunday 
.with a procession through the streets of the city . Led by a band, the procession 
included groups of men carrying the statues of saints from the churph, 
followed by, members of thg various religious fraternities. The parade , 
terminated at the church where a High Mass was conducted in Portuguese 
fqr the^artici pants and other membersiof the community .3the, festa con- \ 
eluded with the serving of a traditional hneal of meat and bread to the Entire 
community.. {' ' ' 5 «. ' <\ 

The^ Blessing Qf the Fleet in Gloucester and Pro- 
vincetown, The .Feast of the Blessed Sacrament iqNevv Bedford, and the ( 
Feast of the Holy Ghost in New Bedford and F^HRiver w^e ^fecial occasi6nyN^ 
in the Portuguese communities of New England and were aiway s well attended. # 
Children born in this country were immersed in a Portuguese^peaking ! 
culture and learned the traditions of their parents* homeland. Adults 
reaffirmed their ties to the Portuguese community and maintained contact 
with members of their extended family , The religious celebrations were also 
instrumental in maintaining the social networks that existecf within the 
, Portuguese communities in the LVlited States and between the United Stales 

. J 9 /WW! P. 338. - ' 

ERJC , . , Jj ^ . . ij- ■ 
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and the Azores. The latest information about friends and conditions in the 
islands, about new job opportunities, and about the availability of housing 
circulated as rapidl> at the fe^tas as the latest'gossip and other Small talk. 
The festas were an important part of the Portuguese community and helped 
maintain its viability as a recognizable ethnic group - in an area crowded 
.toth ethnics. In additioii, the celebrations provided a temporary , escape from 

• the monotony of day-to-dayiiving. ' v . ' 

? 9 -The Portuguese commtinity lived, together, wor- 

shipped together and celebrated together. Although this close relationship 
tfas instrumental in maintaining the cohesivetiess of jhe, community, it 
effectively delayed the nonnal acculturation process, man> Portuguese 
immigrants were slow to learn English and othej aspects of American 
culture which could have facjlita^ upward mobility. A >oung bo>, living in . 
New Bedford at the time later recalled, "I had no opportunity to learn an> 
English. I worked, with 'Portuguese people and livedwith Portuguese people 
all during that time. Even my boss was Portuguese". 48 

Unable to appreciate the economic advantages of 
1 juration, th e j mmjgra nts and theft children ha'd little ^ chance for ^advancement 
^4n the mills,* To improve their economic status, several members of the 
family had to Work, 'even then, their meager resources had to be frugally 
managed. In many ways, their situation in the United States was not too. 

• different from what it b t ad been in the islands, except that here there were . 
many opportunities for emplo>ment. Those opportunities for employment 
continued to attract Portuguese immigrants until the> were excluded by 
restrictive legislation in 1917 and 1921. ' \ v ' 

i 

s > x * ' ' In 1900 ^the 17,885 foreign born Portuguese in 
Ma^sacjiuselts were concentrated in six counties, The major concentration 
w^in Bristol Qounty where 63.5 percent of the Portuguese were located. 
Most were either in Fall River or New. Bedford. Middlesex County accounted 
for5 ^'percent and post of these were in Lowellj a major textile center. The* 
, Portuguese were still fm'portant in the fishing industry and 6.9 percent of 
therrt lived in Barnstable County where Provincetown !and,Cape Cpd were 
located; another 5.6 percent were in Essex County, the home of the fishing 
port of QJoucester, and the textile tow n erf Law rence. Suffolk County, which 
was almosrall encompassed, b> .Boston, contained 6.7 percent and the 
remaining 3.4 percent were in Plymouth County (See, Map 2). By 1910, the 
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MAP 2 
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Portuguese population of Massachusetts had more than doubled and in 
1920, wh.ch was the high point of the second stage of immigration, thefe 
were 50,294 foreign born Portuguese in the stat&A£etween 1920 and 1930 
the number of foreign born Portuguese in Massachusetts declined by 7 000 
but the 43,042 Portuguese immigrants living ih the state in \930 were 
concentrated in the same six counties where' they were found tttirty years 
" Tiro Th ? °" ,y noticeable,chan 8^ was a slightly greater concentration in 
both Bristol and Middlesex counties, which were already the leading counties 
in 1900. In addit.on to the foreign born population, the Census of 1930 
included a category labeled "white foreign stock"; these were immigrants 
and then children - the first and second generations. In spite of low-paying 
jobs, high infant mortality rates and difficult living conditions, Massachusetts ' 
was home to some 62,000 second generation Portuguese in. 1930. Given the 
nature of the Portuguese communiiy, it is not too surprising that the relative 
distribution of the 105,076 Portuguese foreign stock in Massachusetts in 
1930 was almost identical to the pattern first apparent in the 1900 Census 
{See. Map 2). - * , 

/ *' 

Rhode Island Jike the neighboring state of Mas- 
sachusetts, was easy to get to from the Azores and had ample employment 
opportunities p attract the second wave of Portuguese immigrants. It did 
not. however, have a substantial Portuguese population in 1870 when only 
189 foreign bom Portuguese were counted in the entire state. What it did 
have was proximity to Bristol County/Massachusetts, where more than half- 
of all the Portuguese in Massachusetts were located. Fall River, commonly, 
referred to as the "border city", abutted Newport County, Rhode Island, a - 
rural agricultural area^and was only eighteen miles from Providence, the 
capital and industrial center of the state. One way in which Rhode Island 
benefited from its nearness to Massachusetts was in. the number of 
PortuglTese immigrants who ''spilled over" into the state from Fall River and 
:«J?dford after 1890. Many of these immigrants ended up in nearby 
Providence where there was a demand fotmiskilled laborers.-4n-the early 
1900s, Portuguese men in Providence were employed as "longsWe^eV 
and deckhands, coal and brick workers, hand operatorsjn oysier and'screw ~ 
companies, and pork packers in meat hduses" * Portuguese women in Rhode 
Island, like their counterparts in nearby Massachusetts. commonLy worked 

"Fourteenth Censuiaf the Unitc'd States. 1020. Vol. IPo/Hto/Washmgton, D.C.. 1920. 

, ^MT n ,T' FC .?'7, h x J , ,l l ,n !i 8ra,i0n nnd ,hc Sc,t,c "'cn( of the Portuguese ,„ Province; 1890 
to 1924 . Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Brown University. 1972. P. 22. 
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outside the home, the> were mainl) employed in face factories, laundries 
and cotton mills. 51 

^•6 * * > 
1 The urban pattern of life for Portuguese' immigrants 

in Providence was similar to that in Falf River and New Bedford. New , 
arrivals joined relatives or fp^nds already living in the city or stayed m 
lodging houses with other Portuguese speaking immigrants. They depended 
heavily upon informal contact3 with friends and relatives to secure em- 
ployment. Because most jobs came through unofficial middlemen, the type 
and place of employment usually followed residential and family patterns".' 2 • 
, The existence of a strong social network, which played sucttan important 
role in obtaining employment and housing, was instrumental in reinforcing 
loca( community ties and discouraging integration with non-Portuguese in 
the commanity . Within their tigfrt-knit community , w hich consisted primarily 
of Azoreans from the islands of SacrMiguel and Faial, they shared the social 
customs common to their homeland and maintained a very high degree of 
intermarriage, it wgs not uncommon for marriage partners to be from the 
same hometown in the Azores." The new immigrants in Providence, not 
Unlike their countrymen in Fall River and New Bedford, relied almost 
exclusively upon "their Fellow Portuguese for advice, money, and ethnic 
support because of their tendencies to group together and to shun public 
charity". 54 

For many Azoreans tolling as unskilled laborers in * 
the textile mills of New England, a small farm of their ow nw^as a dream to be 
nurtured and a goal to yvork toward. For mps^it remained just that, a dream 
never quite attained, and they and their offspring made the permanent 
transition from rural folk to urban industrial workers. Others, either more 
fortunate or more determined, started out in the mills but were able to save , 
enough money to get them started in farming. They bought small farms and 
took up market gardening and dairying/* More typically, for those who , 
eventually ended up. as ihdependenYfarmers, was the slow progression from 

farm laborer, to tenant, to owner of a mortgaged.farm, and finally to the 

*» ■ • i . 

'* . r 

• < i 

Ibid.?', 23. 

"Ibid. P. 25. 
»IbU$p. 25-32. r 
"Ibid? P.M. . 

r Leo Pap, Portuguese American Speech. An Outline of Speech Conditions Among the 
Portuguese Immigrants in New England and Elsewhere in the United Stales. N. Y . 1949 P. 13 
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envied position of possessing a clear title to their own farm. 1 * Every change 
in status was accompanied by deprivation and hard work and it was only 
after they successfully made the transition from farm laborer to owner, that 
they were occasionally able to indulge in anything more than the most basto 
necessities oFlife. . . 

While Portuguese immigrants in Fall River and New 
Bedford worke'd in the.mills and d'reamed of owning a farm, many of the 
farmers in nearby Newport' County, and elsewhere in New"England,-saw the 
new employment possibilities and the -increasing; amenities of urban living 
as a decided improvement over their traditional rural life and started moving 
to the cities-. Behind them they left abandoned or idle farms which they were 
only, too happy to rent and sell to the wo^be- farmers from the Azores, 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, a rural farmjngco^munity about twelve miles 
southwest of Fall River; was one of several communities where Portuguese 
immigrants were successful in getting back to the land. Prior to 1890 there 
were few Portuguese in Portsmouth; thirty years later they Comprised 
almost half of the community's population - some 1,177 out of a total' 
population of 2,590. Unlike FaHRiver, where there were a number of.other 
ethnic groups competing for jobs.and housing, the 'Portuguese constituted 
. virtually the entire foreign element in Portsmouth." 

. . . Getting a farm was one thing, making it support a 

family and pay for itself was something else. Azoreahs were not unaccustomed 
to hard Work and niggardly rewards from thesoikbut they were forced to 
employ alkhe agricultural know-how they had learned in^heir homeland to 
make the farmlands of Rhode Island support them. . 

c They are in the fields as lofig as if is light and employ 
the labor of eV^ery member of their families old enough 
to wield a hoe. Being in addition exceedingly frugal, 
s , , and understanding intensive farming, they are sue- 

cessful on New England jf^rms where the native farmer, 
has either failed or found more lucrative employment 
in thecity. Their economic success is often, however, 
at the expense of jhebhealth and happiness of wives , 
and children, and it spells hard work with Httle 
-~~lLjL_ ^ ■. ^creation for the whote family:^ , * 

* Tafl « T\?£Porluguese Communities ttt New England: P. 258. . V ■ , 4 

"Ibid. Pp. I9G-202'. ' , . 

"Ibid. P. 255. 
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* t \n contrast to life in th» nearby mill towns, where 

Portuguese immigrants were surrounded by tljeir countrymen, life for the 
newcomer to Portsmouth was one of isolation. Living conditions, however, 
were worse in the country .than they >ere in the cities. "Many of the houses 
are old and poorly equipped and most are, of course, lacking in modern 
conveniences, but these conditions are the typical rural situation".* Economic , 
survival dictated hard work by every rpember of the family and a willingness 
to live at a low standard of living, and do without manv of the^thirfgs-that 
others in American society considered essentials. They persevqnSSTKowever, 
and the number o^, land-owning versus land-renting Portuguese .slowly 
increase*. Portsmouth, for example, witnessed an increase in Portuguese', 
land Owners frofli only one in 1885 ,to 84 1920. The- determination ancj 
industriousnesvof the Portuguese' soon earned Jhem a^.reputatiofl* as first 
class fanners who could make; the land produce wihen no,pne else coul<i, 
Recognitiop of their farming Ability wa^epitomized N in a. saying which 
became common in New*£ngl&nd in thee^riy part of the 20th century. i4 If 
you want to see a pot<it0 gr6w,^ou havfc tOspeak to it in Portuguese". As the , 
y ears passed they .vvere able to make noticeatyaeconomicprogress, but, asjn 
jhejnilUowj^ 

sacrifice, long hours of hard work, deprivation from alf but the most basic 
necessities, minimal exposure to education for theirchiidren and little contact 
with the/larger American society. The Portuguese who succeeded in agri- 
4 calture^ however, won the respect of even their most severe critics, as one of 
them admitt£^ rt Asva.geojpJe,willmg to *\ork in abandoned fdcms and able t# 
ihake a living from them, the Portuguese s.eei6'tqbea real assets 60 - \ 

Y . Whatever their occupation, the Portuguese population 

" |f v Rhode Island steadily increased after 1.890. In 1900 there were 2,545 ' 
foreign born Portuguese in, the state. 53.7 percent oLthem. resided in 
Providence County and worked as unskilled labor in the capital city, 32.4 
percent lived in rural Newport County, and 10.,6 percent in BpstoPCounty 
(See, Map 3)! In the next ten years, the Portuguese population increased two 
and a half times\, the Census of 1910 recorded 6,571 foreign born Portuguese 
living in Rhode Island/' New Portuguese immigrants continued to locate in 
the state until the restrictive legislation of the mid 1920s*effectively curtajled 
the flow of immi&rants.to the entire country . The Census v>H930 enumerated 

* Ibid. P. 228. ■ v , ' 1 Cf 

- *lbid. P. H ( >. , k 

m M Thirteenth ' Ctrnus of the United States J Vol, 2. Population. Washington. D.C. 'l9lQ. 
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' 29,097 Portuguese foreign stock in Rhode Island, 11.679 were foreign born 
, and the other 17,418 were their offspring. The major change in the distribution 
of Portuguese in Rhode Island* both foreign born and their offcpring, between 
1900 and 1930. was the continued attracjion oj urban jobs in the Providence, 
area. The .growth, of the P^vMencp^rh^n area was also reflected in the 
increase of Portuguese in Bristol County to20,2percent and in KentCounty, 
- x Atosb appears/or the first time, with 6.6 percent of the foreign born in 1930. 
Newport bounty continued to experience; an absolute increase in its 
Portuguese population but its relative, percentage, statewide, declined to 
18.3 percent in 1930 (&e.,Map 3). "* ^ • , ^ ' " 

' ^ , b . In iri&iy- ways Connecticut ,was*1simlaf to Rhode 
kland. it was as close as either Massachusetts or Rhode Island to the 
Azores, althougbrfibt quite so* accessible, there wer£ jobs for unskilled 
^laborer<Tin the. state 5. developing industries* and, it had a small, 221^ 
individuals, foreign born Portuguese population in 1870. The similarities, 
ended there, M^st importantly , -it did^not ^hare Rhode Island's proximity to a. 
large Portuguese immigrant population. New London, known astjie Whaling 
City in Connecticut, was comparable to New Bedford in that most of the 
Portuguese in Connecticut in i$JG w^tfijsre as a result of whaling. "Between T 
1870 and 1900 most oj the Portuguese immigrants that went to^hriecticut 
joilpl friends or relatives already, living therfe. fel^OO, then, the'tnajor* 
concentration of Portuguese in' Connecticut^ as in^fcwjjondpii County 
where the former whaling port of Newxondon was located Akiiough:88 
percent v>f the Portuguese iifrConnecticut were in New London CountyTthere 
were tfnly 568 foreign born Portuguese in theentirfe state. Five percent of 
those were iiNHa^ford County, the major industrial/enter ol th& state,, 
r and another four percent were in New Haven County which, was the location 
#. of l?oth the port of Nevt Haven, and the industrial city of Meriden (&<?,. Map 9 




Virtually all of thejncreqse in Pprtyguese immigration ^ 
lnto.Co^ ecficut between 1900 and 1930 was to the industrial centers of tlie. 
state* Thi total Portuguese population of New London County increased, 
only.sligl tly.whjle the. county's percentage of. the state total dropped from 
,.88.2 perc snt irv 19Q0 to 24.7 percent in 1930. Othk noticeable changes were 
in Fairfield County which accounted for'|^9 percent of the state's foreign 
bvjrn Por uguese jpopuUtion ih 1930 and $ew H<\ven and Hartford Countie$. 
which inJreased tp!26.1 percent and 18.7 pefcent respectively (See, Mag 3). 

Although the imjmigcatioq-process was v irtually 
identical tor Azoreans whojsettled on the east and west coasts, there was 
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noticeable difference in the environment in which they found themselves . 
The east coast of the United States was already well settled when the main 
. flbw of Portuguese -immigrants arrived and, as a consequence, the- majority 
j0> of .the Azoreans who settled there had little- choice but to-make.a rapid 
transition from their former rural lifestyle to a new urban-industrial way of 
life. The west coast was farremoved from the economic center of the nation 
at the turnof the century_and the opportunities and.eXperiences which the 
^ new immigrants encountered there were .decidedly different from those 
1 which occurred in New England at that time. Those differences have been 
+ reflected in the Portuguese population of the United^tates ever ' since. 
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California and Hawaii: 
Life in the Welt - 



.. u Qontrary to popular mythology, California 'vtes-not 



^ an unknown land ihat sprang into existence with the discovery of gold in . 

1848 and Ihe subsequent invasion by the '49ers. Although Joao Cabnlho, a 
. Portuguese captain, is credited wjth discovering California for the Europeans, 
in 1542, he was uncjer the employ of {he Spanjsh crown, Furtheqnpfe, 
. another three hundred years elapsed before the first permanent Portuguese 
settler arrived in California. Part of the Spanish Empire until. 1822, wfien 
Mexico gained its independence, only the coastal area of California was,' 
, occupied by these would-be conquistadores. Unable to find large concen- , 

trations of either Indians or wealth they turned their interest to .grazing^ 
» cattle on the extensive holdings of natural range. Even so, California \ya$ not 
unknown to the inhabitant&of the east coast of the United States. Contraband 
fur traders from Massachusetts hadjrequented the coast of California since 
before the turn of the JL9th century. After Mexico gained its independence, it 
was merchant seamen out of Massachusetts who traded their merchandise . 
for California cowhides in the^}830s and '40s, so vividly described by Joh'n 
Henry Dana in Two Years Before the Mast* In hls^rip to California , 
(1834 - 36), Dana encountered ''Massachusetts men established, all along fc 
the Coast, from a one-eyed fall River whaleman tending bar in a 5}an Diego ; 
. .pulperiS^taThomeib 0. Larkin, the mercharit prince of Monterey***" 1 Th6$e 
^-tbwhides, known as 'California cartwheels, helped, supply the needed raw, / 

* 1 Jufon Hcnrj Dana, Two Years Before the Mast. A Personal SarraUve of Life at Sea. New 
Yorkj936. " * - x f ; 

U w Morison. The Maritifite History of Massachusetts. P. 2$. . '«> %t '■ 
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• j, *'* •' / t v , . f *;/'"f* • '/ '"' . .' ' " '(•'''. ' /' .• ' 

" , • materials % the fihw England shoeiactpries in tne'i9tfr^tu&. After W' ' 

• New-T^dfb^w^ws s^t«4>brking^he Pacific Vhahng ground? m the; i- 

• ; fate l«30s. they fr$uet% st&petf'atopg 'tb^fcTa^fo&tia ioKtiorjfri^beefl '. ? " 

'. , ? alif ^ ia J? d % w England prior to and many a-saiIo£ who sue-'- • ,« 

..cessMfy jumped, ship to escape intolerable sQjiditionir^n board, 'had a ', . 

. ' , . chan |e °M»» n after afewyeafs in this new4nd aijd took thefirstbppotfumty . * • - : 

' •• '•• 'to depar^tn the e-lriy part of the 19th c*mtury; Caftorma could noChave = 3 
; been an fcverly attraotive.place to stay : settlements iUresmall, few anjl far - 

* between ; isolated as : tbey Were from Mexico, theocctipantj were.forcedfc be, /: ' • 
s *-suft|cient in almost everything; jind, $e focal economy provided' little,' ! - « 

A- C 0 ^^ 3 " 5^4f^^>^change with ^occasion?! nie^cbam ship/The • • ' 
- ./first :w'cord;bf a. permaneht Portuguese resideat was that^f Antonio Jose' ' 

• ••' Jft Wh ^' 3 ^ ^ h n !.^°$ er ^n, ckfeerte^an English ship in Nfcjnterey , ' 
/ •f 1 ? 1 * .Fpreignefs- were hof welcomein California at that time and tfft other 

nine deserter&-\ver£r£turned to their shi^Rocba. skilled as a carpeme*arid ' ~ . 

• •wacwth^sr^ -J 

■ t_^rea.marfied and sealed there>^ One deserter, however, hardly cta&MfgL ^ 
. ' ffm ^fioTranaihetot^ CaUfo^a greased . 

^lowlV'B^Oabout JSOf^^werefivln^lhe^ea^andofe 'XV-'l 
! J 1 ?* of w ere Portuguese; it w^nqt'vjjtil An't^io SirVaarnved in'l84fr, '% "' ' "v 
-Aat^fim^rtugu^wha^d^^his'^^ ' . 7: 

' VI -- ' •• -.' ^^ eh tH ^fe^""vatiob^ *;'*" 
' Tr" ?f P ld ^" Fn ^i^^lthe GajSppt'm :goid #e. reached ' 'V' 
y wew.fcjgland. there ^ere .n^fty'^.ifc|[p'tams th<^xaiready:exp\jrie5ce#fut ' . v :-'-,-. 

• " arQu^eapfe Hbta'abd. up>the cba^Qt Korth AmencaS-lte' >■ ^ 

;, 4 tusfi^-pn1 The firSt>^pouf.^.f^;the ^s^o^f^^^W/ 
: :,*? n ^ to be TB^the-g^^as, ^•gald: v fe X eV"dra.ned ^muckei..-. ' ''-V 
- - ^<we^er^Hs^i^^oh in njn^^j» the^nte peruxL. :"*- : ^ 
; ; ; -•eight Jfuitdred ^e^%-^B<^Qrrflfotth^min^>. .. /.^ \*" 

^^-v • ^v.,>.' - ^ / s <, •i.-'-.v ^.-.^ 

K , A %J£<%rmw<e m Cdtfkw. Sa^nc^o! -fikl. Pp. - ^ 

^ r ^~^v5? , <^~"''" "'4^, - 4^>«^ : 
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r , 

passenger to California, while certainl) the most desirable way to travel, 
was also the Htost expensive. The crew on these sailing ships arrived in- 
California at the same time the passengers did, and although the trif^vyas not 
so pleasant, it was equall) fast. The initial rush to find gold was followed by a 
determined effort on the part of those who remained at home to share in this 
new found wealth. There was an immediate need for all kinds of food and 
merchandise to outfit these argonauts departing daily from San Frapcisco 
and Sacramento. The merchants of New England were quick to n&pond. 
Again ships and sailors were needed to get the cargo to California quickly..- 
For many, it was a one-way trip. "In July 1850, there were 512 abandoned, 
vessels .lying in front of the city of San Francisco, some with unloaded 
cargoes'.^ , Most of the Portuguese who availed themselves of the slow 
moving whilers missed the frenzied rush to be first, but there was still golcl 
to be found when they arrived. As they soon learned, though, finding gold 
was not an easy task, f 

The geography of California^as-rtot well known in 
the 1840s and what many expected would be a relatively quick trip. to picK 
up gold n uggets 1> ing on the ground w as not to be. Instead* they discov ered 
that it was a long journey in 1849 from San Francisco to the Mother Lode, by 
boat, horse or afoot, and even longer to the Klamath MbuntalrisTt Yfie north 
end of the Sacramento Valley. The would-be miner without sufficient, 
resources to purdia^g the necessary equipment and supplies to sustain Him 
in his search had little chance ofsuccess and many of the new arrivals welre 
acutaly short of capital* As it turned out, geying to the gold fields was the 
easiest part of being a go^^rner. Once.there, the real problems surfaced.' 
difficult) in obtaining foociTwhen it was available it was frequently poor in 
quality and always exorbitantly priced), miserable living conditions (many 
Winers had only rudimentary shelters, that offered little protection from the 
harsh winter weather in the Sierra Nevada Mountains), little, if any, medical 
treatment available (there was little hope for the unfortunate miner who 
became seriously ill or injured), and the constant threat of claim jumpers or 
robbers (finding gold was one thing, getting home with it was another). 
Many *49ei> became discouraged after a y ear or tw o and departed from the 
gold fields, those that >vere financially able frequency returned home, the 
rest sought a way to earn a living. ' ( * \ : 

t How many Portuguese there were in California in 

1§50 and .whether or no{ they were engaged in rhining is not precisely 

r 1 M , , 

' ' *■ * ' * 

* Walton. A Historical Study Of the Portuguese m California. P> 51 \ 
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known. The first official census of California was taken in 1850 under, 
admittedly, adverse conditions. The gopulation was migratory and transient 
and the result was, at best, a rough estimate. One hundred and nine Portuguese 
were enumerated in that census out of a total population of 92,597 « The 
Portuguese first began to arrive in California, in any appreciable numbers, in 
the 1850s; by I860, when the next official census was conducted, the state's 
population had increased to '379,994 and 1,580 were listed as being born in 
either Portugal or the Atlantic Islands. 69 " No doubt most of them were 
attracted^ California by the gold rush, the Manuscript census for, that year 
reveals that there were 844 Portuguese miners scattered around the gold 
fields of California. The majority w6nt to the Mother Lode county east of 
Sacrampiflo, but a group of them wound up in the extreme northern part of 
therstate in Hawkins ville/'theonl) Portuguese-dominated miningsettlement 
(that) persisted throughout the latter part t)fjhe nineteenth century*V u 
Hawkinsville, never muchTnore than a affection of miners' shacks, was 
gradually supplanted by its larger neighbor Yreka, but f as late as 1 880 it still 
had 313 inhabitants and 175 of them were Portuguese. The .early, labor 
in tensive/days of placer mining, where alluvial depo^itSAvere panned to find 
particles pf gold washed do^'n from higher elev atiorv>, gradually gave way to 
mor 5 ^iteL intensi ye^^h^rockjnMning^hifchinvolv edfollow ing^a -vein of 
gold-bearing quartz into the side of a mountain by sinking shafts or blasting 
funnels The resulting ore had to be crushed in a stamp mill to separate the 
gold from the quartz and bedrock. Mining companies were better able to 
support the costs involved in^oth hard rock and hydraulic mining,' where 
entire hillsides were washed a>va> with high pressure streams of water; for 
the individual miner the choice infcreasingl>'came down to working for a 
large mining corporation for wages or getting out of mining. Many took the 
latter alternative. 

' -/ f< * n "ttny ways, the life of a gold miner was not unlike 
that of a wj^ter; the hours were long, the work was ftard and the rewards ' 
Uncertain Disappointed miners began abandoning the mining fields in the 
early 1*50$ and turning to other occupations, the natural inclination was to 
efrvploy whatever skills and exp'eriencesan individual already possessed. A 

M AUyn C LooSley. "foreign Born Populationof California", t npublisticd^l. A. Thesis. Umv 
of California. Berkeley 1 927. P. 5. ' " 

* Eighth Cen^Atihe Unked States. I860. Vol. I, 

** Alvin Graves. "Immigrants in Agriculture. The Portuguese Caiiforntans, I850~197tY\ 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of California. Los ArigcW 1977, p. 4?. 
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number ofPortuguese turned back to the sea. As early as l854 r some of these 
former whalers decided to try their luck in. California waters. In 185^? San 
Francisco newspaper reported, 'A number of Portuguese fishermen have 
caught twenty four whales of all kinds in the ba> of Monterey since April 
last'V During the next thirty years, Portuguese whalers from the Azores 
established shore w haling stations at a number of points along the California 
coast from Crescent City , near the Oregon border, to San Diego (See, Map 
4) Many o v f these w haling stations resembled a coastal v illage in the Azores, 

t ' Scattered around the foothills, which come to the 
• > 1 water s edge, are the nearby whitewashed cabins of 

the whalers, nearly all of whom are Portuguese, from 
< M ' ' the AzoTes or Western Islands of the Atlantic. They 

• have their families with them, and keep a pig,sfreep, 
» ( goat, or cow, prowling afound the premises; these, 

with a small garden-patch, yielding principally corn 
and pumpkins, make up the general picture of the 
hamlet../'. 72 

' , , These whalers pursued the gray, whales that annually 

ipigrateinjhe winter from the Arctic watersaround Ala&ka M L l l!£?9?. l lDfi?P.J 
calv i ng grounds off Baja Cali f orni a and then back agai n i n the spri ng. Thei r 
habit of migrating alpng the coastline made them an easy target .for 
exploitation by shore whajers The life of a whaling station depended upon 
how successful the men were, some were very short lived while .others were 
i.rPSlore or less continuous ( operation until shore whaling was finally 
abandoned in the 1880s. Some stations ^ere well organized commercial 
operations, others consisted of a few fishermen who would get together and 
decide to try their luck at whaling during 'the slack fishing seasons, or men 
Vfcho were farmers part of the year and whalers, in the winter and spring." 1 
Almost all of the shore whalers. however,,w£re Azoreans and occasionally 
the same men were involved in \hore whaling at several differentiations. 

Captain Frank Anderson, who is now saiB to be the 
most experienced whaling capfain on the coast, is a 
native of the Azores Islands, his Portuguese name 

having been dropped on naturalization hlthe United 

• * 

, "' Edwin C Starks./l ffaton of California Shore WJtaltng. Sacramento. 1922. P. 17. 
"* St. am num. rin Marttn Mammals oj thv Sorth Western Coast of Sorth America, V. 250. 
n Starks. A Hiaton of California Shore Whaling, P. 20. 

" ■• } , . . ■ . 
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States, as is the general custom among the natives of 
the Azores. He was first a whaler on ships frpm New 
Bedford, then came to California in 1866, and since 
1 873 he has had charge of whali ng camps as captai n . 
He was at San Luis Obispo until 1874, at Portuguese 
• ' Bend till 187.7, and at Pigeon Point until 1879, when 

he with his entire company moved to Cojo Viejo. 74 

The'constant ovet-exploitation of the whale popu- 
lation, both along the coast and in deep water, inevitably led to a declineTirT 
the catch. The combination of fewer whales, difficult) in securing seametl, 
and increased competition from petroleum products gradually changed the ' 
image pi the whaling industry /after about 1870, from a very profitable 
enterprise to a very risky one, \Many whalers were fgrced to turn to other 
. occupations forjtheir livelihood.. In California; comme^ciaUgriculture wasa,. 
likely occupation for many immigrants. In contrast to the east coast of the 
United States, most^ of the land suitable for cultivation in California was 
settled i n tfie last half of the 19th century . For the i ndi v idual w i th a knowledge 
of fanning and the inclination to use it, the po^sfBili ties seemed unlimited. 
Altfagi^h most of the land suitable for agriculture was already rjri\ately . 
°«awS&'* t was not being farmed intensively . Much of the land in California 
wasFSemg utilized to graze cattle, an extensive system of land use, but the 
large landholdings needed to support a family in such a system were 
unnecessary and, in fact, wasteful in the eyes of the Portijguese and other 
immigrants y/hp were accustomed to making do with less. 

Confident that.they co i uljztearn a li vi ng on a relatively 
small piece of land and encouraged by the success of their countrymen who 
had taken up farming w.heiifmost other newcomers were still searching for 
gold, 1?ortugUese immigrants increasingly turned to agriculture for a live- 
lihood. Converting the dream of being an independent farmer into reality, 
'however, was seldom an easy task. Almost all of the Portuguese arrived in 
California, with little or no money, in its place they brought a willingness to 
work and endure hardships and personal sacrifice to achieve their goals., 
Mostjpf those % who ended.up as independent farmers slowly progressedirom 
working for wages to tenant farming and eventually to private ownership of 
the land they tilled*' The process usually took several years?* 

George firuwn Coodc. The Fisheries and Fishery Industry of the Unttffd States,. y oI.V . Part 

H. p. 55. " ' ' • : * 

H U.S. Congrtss, 'Portuguese Farmers About San Leandro.»Cali forma". In Immigrant Farmers 
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The areas around San Francisco Bay, the arrival and 
departure point for the passengers and cargo Wind for California, and 
Sacramento, the entrepot to the gold fields, were rapidly settled by people 
Seekingan alternative toan uncertain lifesearching forgold.IntheCensusof 
I860, one in every four Portuguese men listed his occupation as some type of 
Agricultural activity. Alameda and Contra Costa, the two counties directly 
across the bdyfrom San Francisco, had the greatest concentration of 
Portuguese, followed by the area around Sacramento i n Yolo and Sacramento 
counties. 76 Many of the Portuguese followed the time-honored tradition of 
workings agricultural laborers until the> could accumulate enough money 
to rent and then eventually buy their own small farm. Utilizing the intensive 
farming techniquesof their homeland, the> raised fruit and.vegetables which 
folrtld a.rBady market in the nearfty cities. 

. Theareajust north.crfSanTrancisco^Nlarjn County, 
islacjcing^flat landsuitedta cultivation, but possesses ideal conditions for 
raising livestock. It soon became known for its dairy farms, many of them 
specializing in producing butter. Some of the large landowners quickly 
discovered they could make better use'of their holdings by dividing them 
into a number of small farms operated by tenant farmers on a share basis. 
Thr^wn^provlded theTehcecnand, necessary buildings^nd eo>ys while the 
tenant-provided: ' - " v 

the dairy utensik the needed horses and wagons, the 
» ^ furniture for the house,1he farm implements, and the 
, necessary labor.vThe tenant pays- to the owner 
\ ' twenty-seven dollars and a half per annum' for each 

; * cow, and agrees to take the best care of the stock and ' 

, of all partis of the farnl; to make the necessary repai rs, 
I' and to raise for the owner annually one-fifth as many , 

* - calves as he keeps cows, the remainder of the Calves 

bei ng kMfedUnd fed to the pjgs. He agrees also to^ell 
+ * nothing "but butter and hogs from the farm, the hogs 

1 " A being entirely the tenants pr&perty" r 



in the Western States Senate Report of the U.S. Immigration Commission. Vol. 24, Pt.Ih U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 19! I. Chap. XIV. P. 491. ■ . . 

> Qraves. 'Immigrants in Agrieufturc^Pp. 50-51. & 
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To take over one of these dair> farms in 1870, a tenant needed about $2,000 
and experience raising cows and pigs, the experience the} had - the capital 
the) acquired. A number of Portuguese became tenant dairy farmers. For 
those lacking the capital to operate a dair> farm themselves, there were 
always jobs available as hi red hands, "1*he milkers and farm hands receive 
thirty 'dollars per month and 'found', and good milkers are in constant 
demand'7* Gradual!}, a pattern of movement evolved among Portuguese 
dairymen, young men wouid work as milkers on tenant farms operated b) 
other Portuguese, not infrequently a relative or former acquaintance, until 
they could accumulate enough money to become a tenant farmer themselves, 
at the same time, the tt&ant farmers w ere working to acqui re enough capi tal 
to buy their own herd and dairy farm. The tenant farms of the San Francisco 
Bay. area became a way-station for many Portuguese who later became 
dai,ry farmers in the Central Valley of California. 

, > As'ja destination for Portuguese immigrants after 

18^0, California appeared, at first glance, to beonfy slightly more attractive , 
than Hawaii, the gold rush fever was subsiding, there was no industrial 
development comparable to the textile mills of New England, and, to get to * 
California required a tiding cross-cquntry tri p from the east coast. In spi te of 
its apparent shortcomings, the state was home to 3,435 foreign born 
Portuguese^ 1870, forty percent of the total Portuguese population of the 
United States, and the attraction of friends and family overshadowed all 
other considerations for the new immigrants. In addition, goi^l agricultural 
land was still available. in California. 

In the early 1870s, tKe Portuguese in Alameda County, 
directly across the bay from San Francisco, were noted as> being "amongst 
the most thriving portion of our population, occupying as they do, small 
farms of the best land and growing vegetables and fruitV 9 With the largest . 
concentration of people in the sta^eat that time, tfce San Francisco Bay area, 
provided a ready marketfortheagriculturaIproduceof|^e region, Pfoximity 
to this market increased the value of bay area land, but the Portuguese, 
certain that good agricultural land would pay for itself, were willing to pay 
high prices for small parcels. So much so, that a writer in Alameda County 
was prompted to note, with tongue in cheek, "A Portuguese advancing 
toward your premises for the purpose of negotiating a purchase, adds much 

* * » 

P. 181. 

4 

°* Wilhani Hulk) , The Cvntenmal Year Book of Alameda Count i. Cali/orm* Oakland. 1 876. 
Pp. 292-293. . V 
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greater enhancement to its value than the assurances, pf having a railroad 
pass through your veranda". M . . " ' - - 

around Ca n \ P a 1?* « ininiigrants continued to buy land in and 
ground San Leandro, a farming community in Alameda County, it gradually 

sizeTt T ^ r IT^T CCnter " thC ba ^ area " In contrast 0 
s.ze of trad.t,onal California landholdings, most Portuguese farms were 

JSLT; im ; the United State? Immigration S 

viewed Portuguese farmers in San Leandro as part of their Immigrant 
Farmers ,n the Western States study and found the average Portugues C 
holdmg was ( 46.6-acres?while the median farm size was 12.5 acres.- Like 
many other farmers in the United States at that time, the Portu e "in San 
Leandro produced almost all of thei r own food supply. They all kept gardens 
and fruu frees, a.mos? all had a few milk cows whfch furnished T£Z 
butter, and over half of them kept swine to help provide part of their meat 
One noteworthy difference that the study found" between Portuguese a d ' 
Amencan farmers was that "the former employ their countrymen practically 
to the cxdus.cn of other races whether as regular or as temporary hands''* 

mZhT ^ ° rtU8UeSe immigra " tS Sett,ed in San ^andro and 
"ES "rf TT ' i,m0 9 -^^community^s vividly described' 
by one of the characters m Jack London's novel, The Valley of the Moon: 

Forty years ago Silva qame from the Azores. Went 

sheep-herdin' in the mountains for a couple of years 
then blew i n to San Leandro. These five acres was the' 
first land heleased. That was the begin nin'.VhetU 
* ■ . be S an leasin ' by the hundreds of acres, an' by^tL 

hundred-an'-sixties. An' his sisters an' his uncles an' 
■ his aunts begun pourin' infrom the Azores - they're 

' a " related there . you know; an' pretty soon San 
Le,andro was a regular Pbrchugeeze settlement. 83 

n \ t>u ^n". Successful farming in California during the latter- 

lanH |he 19th century required a knowledge of agricultural practices,. good 
land and a market for the procftlce. Bei ng able to make the land produce was a 

* Ibid. P. 198. 

u Immigrant Farmers in the Western States. P. 490. ' * • * 

"Ibid. Pp. 490-491. , 

M /ack London. The Valley of the Moon. New York, I9I4. 
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'necessity instilled in Azoreans from early childhood, to survive in their 9 
homeland they had to learn how to maximize production from every bit of 
laiyi. It was onl> natural that Portuguese immigrants applied that sam^|^ 
knowledge and determination to farming in California. 

It hurts a Portuguese to waste an inch of land. He'll 
jag* buy the best land out of doors — knows ^he -best 

when he sees it too — and will pay a top price m 
without question or flinching; but after he^gets it he 
^ want* every inch of it to be working for him, night 
and day, e,very minute of th& growing season. 
One of these town orchards in San Leandro has 
r , * currants between the orchard rows, beans between c 

the currant rows, a tow 6f beans close on each sjde o(\ 
th^trees, and^beans from the end of the rows to the 
. <•* vvheeltracjcs in the street. Not satisfied'with this degree 

. • ' of intensiveness and interplanting, the owner doubled . 
* ^ the number of rows in the space or co/ner where his 
private sidewalk joined the public street.* 4 y 

v * By 1880, when the Portuguese foreign born in Cali- . 

♦ forma numbered 7,990i well over sixty percent wereiwqrking as farmers or 
farm laborers and more than seventy percent of them wSre living in the 
Central Coast area*' While theCentral Coast, which.stretches from $an Luis , 
Obispo County in v the south to Sonoma County in the north, was hpme for 
•rnore than seventy percent of all Portuguese in .California sixty percent of 

the total were concentrated in the San Francisco -Oakland Bay Area arid 
predominantly engaged in agricultural activities of one type or another. 
Although the o;her thirty percent were spread around the state, they too 
tended to be concentrated in a relatively small number of fccatiohs and 
occupations. The Sacramento Valley, which is in the northern third of the . 
« Central Valley, and particular^ the area in th£ vicinity of Sacramento, 
accounted for about eleven percent of the total Wo^gj&e population with 
most.of the working population engaged in ^ficulture; some wet£ also ^ 
occupied in fishing and urban tpriented jobs ift the city. Gold mining vfras 

* still an important occupation for a small number of Portuguese immigrants . 
in 1880, the largest concentrations were located in the majojr mining centers 

M Fewest Crissey. Where Opportunity Knocks Twice, Chicago. 1914. Pp. 74-75. 

* s Graves, "Immigrants in Agriculturc'O.Pp. 52-53. <t . " V ^J ; 4 
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.in the Sierra-Nevada Mountains wfjile a lesser numbefcould stilf;befound in 
the northern part of th& state. The San 'Joaquiri Valley, which fs in the* 
southern ^-thirds of the Central Valley, was notajble fof the nurpber of 
PoHuguese shetfp raisers and tenders as well'as agriculturalists. Another 
minor concentration was located in Mendocino County. along the North 
coast where'they worked'in the forestry industries. S^thern California had 
t'he fewest Portuguese in 1880, with a small community of formed shore-, 
whalers living in the Los Angeles area and an active whaling £roup in Santa . 
Barbara C&inty.* 6 Over half of all the Portuguese in the Onited'States were 
living in California in 1880.*" the^t^jjmmrgr^s overwhelmingly chose; 
agriculture as an occ^iefTonbl^Umeda County ^and the surrounding bay 
area as thpir preferred residential location. K * . \* 

. * ' Bevfi&f 1880 anB 1900 the nlimber of 'foreign born 

Portuguese in California almost doubled, bufthegeneral locationa! pattern , 
changed only slightly during the twenty years. Thirty-two percent of the 
I5,5«3 foreign born Portuguese livinginCaliforniain 1900 could befoundirr 

T Alameda County. "Coftlra Costa County, onj.be north side of A^rneda 
County, and 'Santa Clara Couhty, on the south side, ekh accounted for 
another seven percent of the Portuguese immigrams, while Marin Qounty, 

mt north of Sa^ Francisco., retained 5.2 percent and Saft Francisco County 3.9 
percent. Together those -five" bay* area cgunries were home to fifty-five 
percent of ajl the foreign born Portuguese in California ijj 1 900 and, as Map 5- 

^illustrates, were at ttfe core of a predominantly coastal pattern of Astribytton ^ 
concentrated between Marin County in \ht ( north and San Luis Obispo 

'County in the south.- * J ' r •* 

' The.terpp'o of out-migration from the Azores reached • 
its peak between 1S9Q and 1920 as the inhabitant* reluctantlV jjed'from the 
difficult life in their homeland. The Portuguese population \of the Hawaiian. 
Islands and the east coats* also increased dramatically and California's 
percentage qphe Uhfted States', totalstabiiized aj about one-tfiird; jp iy00 
the f5.5fc3 foreign born Portuguese in California represert ted 32.4 percenrof : 
the nation s total. California's population or Portuguwefmm'igrdnts^oubled 
agaiij by 1920 wtteji; they numbered 33.025,? /tfter ; J£20.new and more • 
restrictive immigration laws, together with worseiji ng economic conditions 

*lbids Pp. 

* Fourteenth Census of the United States, Ipl Vol. X Population. 
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for United States fanners, bfought new immigration to a virtual standstill 
and-prp\i4ed the necessary incenO\e for a substantial return migration of 

, disenchanted immigrant. At the close of the second stage of migration' in 
1930, California's foreign born Portuguese population totaled 35.395 and 
tlvsir offspring jiutfibered another 63,799, together they comprised a Por- 
tuguese population of 99.194. Those. 35,39£ foreign 6orn Portuguese 
constituted 32.4 percent^of the nation s total - the exact same percentage 
found in the state in v 19Q0. Withifi California, however, a major change had 
occurred in the location and occupation of the Portuguese population in the 
coup*** of thirty ^ears* While Alameda Count) still represented the single 

' largest concentration of Portuguesejn the state, its share had declined to 
2c : 6 percent. More importantly, the general focuS of Portuguese settlement 
had shifted away from the Centra] Coast and to the Central Valley of 
Californra?"An eigjht-eounty area in the Central Valley . consisting of Solano 

. - and $acramgnto oft the north end, King and Tulare on the south, and the four 
counties in between^ which accounted for.slightly more than ten percent of 
the forei£n„born Portuguese population in 1900 when the states total was 
15,583. now represented thirty-fne percent Of the state's 35,395 Portuguese 

. Jmmigran.t$(&e, Map 5). > . \ . 

* * The move toward the Central Valley after 1900 was 
at least partially moti\ated by the perceived opportunities there for dairy men, 

'Most of the early Portuguese dairy men started out iiiMarin County, north of 
San Francisco, and gradually mad$ the transition from milker to tenant 
farmet to owner. After the turn of the century ( she£p raising declined in the 
Central Vajley as range land was divided up by. irrigation canals, some of the 
Portuguese who. had formerly tended sheep turned to dairy cows and 
irrigated pasture.** To helpmilk the cows and Vun the dames these Portuguese 
dairymen hired other Portuguese and encouraged relatnesatyi friends from 
the Azores to join them, after^i few years of milking cows and saving their 
money, many of these immigrants started their own dairies ami, in turh. sent 
for more immigrant .to join them. This self-perpetuating sytem reinforced 
the ties which existed betweeij.the immigrant population in California artd 

*t[je Azores by providing bojb destination employment for friends and 
relatives anxious to leave the A/ores. by Furnishing a continuing supply of 
rte* lab.or for.the expanding dairy indufttft. and by creating a growing class 

' of entrepreneurs anxious to get started with their own dairy.* ^ 

* * , & 

' ^ Cfissey. Where Oppa&unitv&nacks Twice. Pp\ ($—71. , J l ' . 
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In many ways the dairy industry was ideally suited 
for the Portuguese immigrants. Although the> were poorl> educated and had 
'little knowledge o^tools and machinery, they were skilled in raising and 
. caripgforWstock.Theirinability tospeak English madelittledifferencein 
the daily life of running a dairy, tied to the farm by the necessity of milking 
the animals both morning and night, they seldom needed to communicate 
with anyone other than hired hands, who inevitably were Portuguese 
themselves and the cows.' who produced milk regardless of what language 
the dairy men- spoke In addition, the initial investment nee?fed to start .a 
dairy was minimal; other than the cows themselves, the necessary facilities 
could be Vented or worked on a share basis until such time as enough land 
could be purchased to establish £n o\\ner-operated dairy, the dairy industry 
expanded rapidly in the Central Valley after 1910 and the ini'tial success of 
Portuguese dairyman encouraged others to join them. In 1923 eighty-five 
percent of the dairy men in Merced and StanislauSCounties were reported to 
be Portuguese and by 193ft they were welt established throughout the San 
Joaquin Vcilley dairy industry. 90 " , 

The overwhelming success of Portuguese immigrants 
in the California dairy industry should not overshadow the facuhat while 
many succeeded, many also failed. The day-to-day life of running a dairy,* 
like any other busi ness. was filled with challenges and difficulties. Some rose 
to the occasion, while others were not so fortunate. As one Portuguese dairy 
farmer's wife recalled. 

- . _ . My husband had five Qrsix milkers all Portuguese 

- working on the dairy.. When milking machines 
^ p4 were introduced no one knew how to use them and 

they left them on the cows too long and ruined some 
of the cows. Whenthe government started inspecting 
cows for T.B., in 1937. they took almost all of our 
cows — milkers and dry .stock too — we* were left 
w with only eighteen cows. Everyone wa$ so nervQUS. 

no one knew what to do. Eadh milker h^d <>nly one or 
two cows to milk. It was a very serious time. We had 
to start building a new herd. We bought ten big 
holsterns ami the first one kicked a milking machine 
. all apart - she had never had a machine on her 

* Graves. "Immigrants in Agriculture" P 120. 
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J>efore. It took a long time?|otry to/ebui^ theherd. A 
*3ot of dairies wetot out of business-theji. 91 * 

Following World War I highrv^gesofferedfor?m{jk'ers 
attracted a number of Dutch and PorfagueseJmmigrants to the dairy farms, 
in the Los Angles area. In the process of making the transition from milker 
to owner theyintroduced art entirely new concept into the 'dairy industry of 
southern California. Unable to purchase large land holdings tp provide 
extensive pasture for their cattle, they kept them in corrals, astoey had in 
their homeland, and fought feed to them. It soon became apparent that 
dairying on srriall units of land, baseci on a system of corral feeding, was-both 
feasible and profitable. 92 This new technique of corral feeding, of dry-lot 
dairying as it came td be known, was rapidly copied by other dairy operators 
and by 1935, virtually the entire southern Los Angeles milkshed had been 
transformed into dry-lot dairying." iPortuguese dairymen eventually 
dominated the' dairy industry in the San Joaquin Valley and bfccarfie so 
associated with dairying throughout the stilt* that the words Portuguese * 
and ."dairy fafmer" became almost synonomous. \. ' . 

c r The C$itral Valley of California also offered ample 

opportunities** thewould;f>e farmer and the Portuguese responded to the 
challenge in a variety of 'ways. In 1888 John Avila introduced the sweet . 
potato i nto the Atwater area of Merced County , i ; t became a major commercial 
crop and he b'ecame'ltnqwn as the "father of the sweet potato industry". 44 By 
the beginning of the second 'decade of this century, Portuguese farmers were 
noted growing strawberries near Merced, sherry orchards and asparagus in - 
Stockton, sweet potatoes and pumpjkins'in an orchard in Oakdafef and lima 
beansin Venturer "AspracticalfarmersJhePortugueseof the Pacific Coast 
-who were almost exclusively from the islands of the Azores - have few 
peers"* The most difficult obstacle to overcome^ these immigrant 
farmers was acqui ring enough land to enable them to becW more than just 

" Interview with Maria B. Diniz in Patterson. California, on Nov. 25. 1978. 1 

, **JohhG Gtelding "Dairying in (he L«?s Angeles Milkshcd. Factors Affecting Character and 
location" Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of California at Los Angeles. P. 32. ■ 

* Ibtd P. 69. , 

u Marioel da Silveira Cardozo. The Portuguese in America $90 B.C. New \ ork. I97b 

P. 37. , ^ 

* Crisscv\ Where Opportunity Knocks Twice Pp 78 # ~ft| , - -**~~'** m * t ~~** 

* Ibtd. P. 59. 
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\ ' . sjHfflce farmers. Working someone el&e s land otia share basis or bei ng a 
tenant farmer was-lfte easiest way toMart but it offered little security. Every 
.f farmer wanted to .own his ow.njand. but it was not easv. to accomplish. 
; f ^oUljg>ack. one farmer's wife sVfJI remembered the; : constant struggle to 
't *< V' J^Q*lip%A independent fam\er r '..V ' ' . 

^Vrvtfd in Stevenson for eleven morittis : after i got 
married then my .husbaria\partnen\vant'ed to sell 
Oui,arid retur-n'to;he did country. They sold out. My 
, husband looked all oyer for a pfece of ground. He. 
* ' • finally found 20 acres .here Tn Patterson (Stanislaus. 
V ; v ... '\ .Ct>.) ahd we bought itforrSU^Ob^ it included eight ' 
\ ^ . 'eo>vs and a Small barn. We U*ved,ttier# for six years 

> r v '* * ; - * anc * toen we bought- the ten acres wtiere this house 

'" ■ ■ : * . J?. My husba'nd -mortgage^ tTie twenty .acr$s which 

,\ J * - . . were clear then and jpfned ajife insurance group tjew, 

' ... - v . ■•w. * . .make sure that.1 wouldn't be left without anything if 

something should happen to him. Then we bought 
r , • " . , ' »..^ e twenty acres next to us and Anally the next -ten ' 

acres. I was unhappy when h£ bought" th^st ten. 
.;. ' .•■ acres because-.I thou'ght wfc.were never gbirig-to be>>, 

6btofdebt.Wefinallyendedupwithisixty-acres.lt 

. ' v. * °? k us a lor *S t ' me to P a y for > l - H was just hard work. 

" and paying de&ts'T % , % . * ' / 

J • Although, whaling disappeared as an economic ■ 
actiy ityby the turn of the century * a' K.elativ ely small number of Pojtugdese irr 
California contiftuedto^rn thpir livelihood aseommeraal fishermen. Trie 
. San Francisco Bay Area was trie early center of Portuguese fishing, but m 
% <t . 118^6 a small ^ur>^f Azoreans, who had been forking as fishermen \fi 
; ' Olouces[er v Ma^achusetts. decided tu move to California. Part of the,group 
( \yerit to the San Francisco area and the othe^ ended up in the sjnall city of 
San Diegp w here they settled on a poi nt of l4nii across the bay from the mai n' 
a ' part of town. Point toma/as thy area, was horned, gradually evolved into^a 
self sufficient ^'rtuguese fishing community reminisLefrt of the Azores. The 
^ families raised their own fruit and vegetables, carried wood. from the hills 
and' beaches for cocking, and ev en brought f r&fr waterj n barrels from across 
the bay The Portuguese ahd Italians dominated the fresh fish business in 

Interview •with Alexandrine Alvcs in Patterson* California, on Nov. 25. 1^78. 
* Ohv cr . Sever Bach " ard\ ( Pp. 23 - 24. ' 

EMC ..' " ' 5 j ' ' ■•" : 
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San Diego; what was not sold locally was dried and sent north to the Central 
■ Valley. In the early par< of the Ah century they began to pack the fish in ice 
and ship them to Los Angeles. As the fresh fish business prospered the 
immignfht fishermen maintained the tradition of encouraging relatives and 
fnends to join them.Jhe impetus for a major change in the Portuguese 
community of San Diego came out of World War I and the efforts to preserve 
fish by canning. In 1919 a Portuguese fisherman was hired to supply a local 
cannery with fresh tuna arid the first at'tempf was made to preserve that 

particular varietyoffishinacan^Suchwasthebeginningofthecommercial 
tuna fishing fleet of San Diego and the Portuguese associationwith that 
industry. The San Diego tuna fleet grew rapidly after 1920 and wa$,manned 
predominantly^ Portuguesefishermen.'* Although thenumberofPortuguese 
i n volved i n t he catchi ng and canni ng of tuna remained small i n relation to the 
• total^Portuguese population of California, tHey played a major role in the 
development of the tuna industry in San Diego. As the tuna fleet grew so did 
the close-knit Portuguese community on Point Loma and the association 
between the two was sufficiently strong that many of the people in San 
Diego came to refer to Point Loma as "Tunaville".' 01 The tech >log*employed 
irt tuna tishing has changed radically since those early days in 1920, but the 
Portuguese have retained a prominent place in. the industry. 

Viewed collectively, the migraticTti»experience of a 
people frequently obscures jhe heartaches of dislocation, the fear of the 
unknown, the hardships and struggles involved in starting life anew, and the 
joys and sorrows that are a part of every day living for immigrants and 
non-immigrants alike. The most difficult aspect of a collective migration to 
capture and appreciate is the affect that the experience had on the iUdivi duals 
involved. The real life experience of a single individual related by a,, 
descendent, while not typical - in the sense that there is no such thing as a 
typical immigrant - illustrates the human side of the Azorean migration to , 
California and the United States. 

Manuel A. was born in the Azores on the island of 
Terceira in 1869 and was working as an errand boy when he decided to come' 
to America to avoid being drafted into the Portuguese army, In 1889 some 

* Frederick G Wdl.ams/'OsIniciosdaPescado AtumenSanDicgo". \n-Fmt Symposium on 
Portuguese Presence in California. San Francikco. 1974, P. 7. 

u *' H C Goctal. The High Seas Tuna Fhhen of California Sacramento. P. .17. 

161 Michael K Orbach. tinmen, Seamen and Entrepreneurs The Tuna Semcrmen of San 
Diego Berkeley. 1977 P 7 ' 
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men hid him with the trunks in a cargo ship and he came to America as a 
stowawa> on a sailing ship. It took him thirt) -seven da>s to reach the United 
States. The first >ear he was in this countr> he worked in a lumber mill in 
Vermont for S20.00 a month, but it was awfull> cold and he didn't like it. He 
decided to go to California where he had an older brother and ended up in 
San Francisco at the Portuguese Hotel. He sta>ed there until he got a job 
working in the lumber mills in Humboldt Count) at 525.00 a month. He 
saved hi* mone> and soon went into partnership with his brother in a small 
dair> where the) separated the cream from the milk, sold the cream, and fed 
the skim milk & hogs. The) raised their own vegetables, including potatoes, 
and butchered a hog when the> needed meat, the> onl> went to town twice a 
>ear to bu) staples and supplies. The partnership lasted twelve >ears when 
they decided to sell out and Manuel returned to the Azores to see his mother. 

When he was preparing to leave for the Azores, in 
^ 1 1 1905, a Portuguese woman in Arcadia asked him to 

take a few things back to her parents and sister who 
also lived in Terceira. He ended up, marrying the 
woman's sister and they had four children in the 
Azores, but two of them — both girls — died of 
dysentery. After sixyears Dad realized that heeould 
never be able to makea suffici ent li vi ng i n the Azores 
so he decided to return to America before he ran out 
of money. He left the Azores, for the second time, 
i' with his wife and two boys in 1911. This time the trip 
i i< was made by steamship and took only seven days. 

One of the two boys got sick coming over and never 
K fully recovered; he died after they reached California. 

From tl\e east coast the family traveled to California 
by train; it was a tiring, seven day trip across the 
country. Seven weary days of dirt from' the soot and 
ashes of the train, and of caring for a sick boy. They 
returned to Arcadia where Mom's sister lived, but 
the area did not seem to offer much promise and 
after the boy died they moved to Gustine (Stanislaus 
County) where Dad's older brother had been since 
1905 and Dad went back into partnership with him. 

We lived in Gustine for three years and E. was born 
} . there inf 1912. Front there we moved to Turlock 
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(Stanislaus Cty.) where Dad bougbf a twenty-acre 
farm. We stayed there for three years and J. was born 
there in 1916. Afterwards' we moved to Ceres 
(Stanislaus Cty.) where Dad operated a dairy on a 
share basis until 1925 when he bought a dairy in 
Salida (Stanislaus Cty.). Mom came down sick about 
a year after J. was born and had a major Operation. 

Two years after we moved to Salida Mom died at the 
age of forty-nine. E. wasjifteen then and had to take 
over the housekeeping duties; she. had finished 
grammar school but she never went back to school. 
* ■ In addition to the dairy, Dad raised melons, pump- 

& kins, potatoes and vegetables of all kinds; what we 
didn't eat or give away was fed to the pigs. Times 
were difficult in the I920sand 1930s. We raised most 
of our own food and we did without a lot of things. 
. We received a new outfit of clothes once a year and 
. the rest of the year the clothes were patched and 
repatched. There were few l.uxuries._E. took-care-of 
the house and M., the older brother, and J. helped on 
the dairy and worked" part-time for the neighbors 
when they could. 

In 1925 an epidemic of hoof-and-mouth disease 
broke out in the valley and,al) the infected cOws had 
to be destroyed. It was especially bad in the Fresno 
Merced and Gustine areas and everyone was under 
a great deal of pressure because they were afraid that 
it would-hiftheir cows. Everyone was worried about 
^disease and when w^ went to school we had to ' 
,dip our shoes in sheep^f - a disinfectant - when 
we arnved and when we left to go home. Some 
peoplehad nervous breakdowns because ahey lost 
all tkeirRfefd - it was a dreadful" time. We didn't, 
have any cows come-down with it, but Dad was * 
really worried. One day the dog followed our horses 
^ ■ when a neighbor borrowed them andjyhen the dog 
came back he was tired-out and had saliva dripping 
from his mouth. Dad was so afraid that thedqg might 
have hoof-and-mouth disease' and die dairy would 
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end up quarantined and the cows killed that he ki lled 
our dog — the best dog we ever had. Dad was under 
• *a lot of tension. 

* We always spoke Portuguese at home. Dad could 

read afld write English but Mom never learned any 
English. Mom never had the opportunity to go to 
school in the Azo#s, but Dad taught her how to sign 
her name. Dad refceived a Portuguese language 
newspaper from Oakland and used to read to Mom. 
When we lived in Ceres, the landlord used to teacfi us 
* some English words, other than that we didn't know 
any English before we started to^school. 

^ Th#bld timers thought it was more impoftanHor the - 

children to help work at home. than to go to school, 
, and get an education. You didn't need an education 

to farm; you needed to learn how to work, and to 
farm. Dad kept M. out of school a lot to help wi th the 
work on the dairy and he didn't get muchjormal 
^ , , eduction. He also kept J. out of School to helpjOne 

day the truant dffi cCv came.to our house and threat^ 
ened to arrest Dad if he kept J. out of school one more 
ti me. The combirfationof trying to learn the language, 
moving several times, and missing a lot of school 
resulted in our repeating grades. 

• Dad never became a citizen — he was still afraid a 
war might break out and he would get called — that 
was the reason why he left the Azores. Mo,ther never 
became a*citizen either. Dad joined the UPEC (a 
fraternal organization for men) after hecame back t& 
California with his family and Mom belonged to the, 
SPRSI (a fraternal organization for women). Both 
provided insurance benefits for their members. Dad 
sold the dairy cows in 1934 and leased the ranch. He 
- died in 1942 at the age of 73. 102 

Between 18?0 and 1900 two noticeable changes 
1 Interview with Elsie i AvOaj MaCiel and John Avila in Modesto. California* on November 

ERJC . • 6V. * 
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occurred in ihr Portuguese population of the United States, the first was a 
substantial increase in the absolute number of Portuguese, and the second 
was the sudden appearance of a significant Portuguese immigrant population 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The 8,605 foreign born Portuguese enumerated by 
the Census of 1870 had increased to 48,099 thirty years later. The relative 
distribution in 1900 closel> followed the pattern which was well established 
by 18^0. Massachusetts, California and Rhode Island accounted for 75.5 
•percent s ifthe foreign born Portuguese, with an additional 15.9 percent of the 
American total located in Hawaii. These four political entities together* 
represented 91.4 percent of all the foreign born Portuguese in the. United" 
States in 1900. By 1930. .the number of foreign born Portuguese in the 
United States and its possessions exceeded 100,000 for the first time and 
yhen their American born offspring were included, the second generation, 
the total reached 278,726. The pattern of distribution, however, changed 
verylittle from 1900; Massachusetts, California, Rhode Island and Hawaii 
still accounted for 90.5 percent of all Portuguese foreign white stock. Hawaii 
and Rhode Islantfdid switch relative ranks between 1900 and 1930; Rhode 
Island continued to attract Portuguese immigrants until the mid-1920s, but 
few Portuguese migrated to the Hawaiian Islands after 1900. Instead there 
was a notideaWe out.-migration ofJPortugueseJmmigrants from Hawaii to 
California: Thy relative concentration of Portuguese remained, however, 
within the same four>political units (See, Table 1). 

Proximity to thfc AzortiWas certainly not one of the 
attributes of the Hawaiian Islands, just getting there entailed a journey 
one-third of the wa> around the world. And ye*, by 1900 sixteen percent of 
the foreign born Portuguese population of the Uni ted States andits territories 
were living in these islands. This sudden rise in the Portuguese population of 
the Hawaiian Islands is noteworth> both for the rapidity and the manner in* 1 
which it occurred. Pnorto 1870 there wereonly about 400 Portuguese living * 
in the islarjA; virtually all of them were remnants, in one way or another, of 
the' whalifyeA From the 1840s, until whaling began its sharp dec]it\e in-the 
WOs, tttofl^ciiWhaling grounds were the major source of whales for the 
American fleet, Dhrting that time, and particularly affter the discovery of gold , 
in California, thepuwaiian Island* flourished asthepnncipal outfittingand 
transshipment center for the Pacific whaling .fleet. The large numbers of 
Azoreans engaged in whaling made it inevitable that many would come in 
contact with the Hawaiian Islands and that some would end up there 
permanently. Some'deserted their ships, while others chose to remain in the 
islands when theayhalers, laden with oil and bone, set sail for their home port 
in NewEnglan^The continuing shortage of crewmen made it easy to sign on 
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PORTUGUESE POPULATION OFTHE UNITED STATES: 1870-1930 



1870 1900' 1930' . 1930° 



rOlmcal Unit 


, Number 


• % 
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% 
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Number 


% 


California 




40.0 


15.583 


32.4 


35.395 « 


32.4 


* QQ IQJ 




Connecticut < 


221 


2.6 


655 


1.4 


2,345 


2.1 




i i 

1. / 


Hawaii ( 






7.668 


15.9 


' 3.713 


3.4 


19.121 


6.8, 


Illinois 


856 

t 


9.9 












Massachusetts . 


2.555 


29.7 


17,885 


37.2 


•43,402 


39,7 


105.076 • 


37.7 


New Jersey 






62 ■ 


0.3 


3.655 


3.3 


( 5.099 




New York 


334 


3.9 


811 


1.7 


.7.758 


7.1 


7.758b 


2.8 


Rhode Island 


189 


2.2 


2.865 


5.9 


11.679 


10.7 


, r 29.097 


10.4 ' 


Allot hew f 


1 .01 5 


11.7 


2.558 ' 


5. s 2 * 


1.167. ' 


1.3 


8 680 


3.2 




TOTAL 8,605 " 


100.0 


48.099 


100.0 


109.114 


100:0 


278 726 


100.0 



Source* "Twelfth Census of (he- United States, 1900, Vol. II Population, IPart II. 

'Fifteenth Census of the United States. I 0.1ft Vol. III. Population, General Report 
Notes: a Foreign white stock' Includes foreign bor^rtuguesc an'4,their children - the first' and second gencrati 
on foreign white stock of Portuguese heritage not listed for New York in 1930. 
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with another sh.p headed for the whaling grounds, and the islands, so similar 
to heir homeland were, for many, preferable to the long journey baek 
to the unfamiliar climate of New England. WUh the gradual decline of 
whaling, the Portuguese who remained in the islands reverted to a lifestyle 
more typical of their homeland. * 

' With its rich volcanic soils and tropical climate 

Hawaii possessed two of the three basic ingredients necessary to develop 
and sustain a substantial sugar cane industry. The only thing lacking was a 
continuous supply of cheap labor; to solve that problem the government in 
conjunction with the plantation owners, turned to immigration from abroad 
Chinese men,were the first group to come to Hawaii to work in thecane fields 
in any substantial numbers! but the government was unsuccessful in its 
efforts to attract Chinese women to immigrate to the islands. The arrival of 
large numbers of single Chinese males soon aroused a negative reaction 
among the general population of the islands and the plantation owners and 
government began to cast about in search of a source of family immigrants 
as a long-term solution 'to the need for plantation workers The former 
whalers from the Azores and Madeira Islands had. for the most part, turned 
to agriculture by the 1970s, either on their own small farms or as workers on 
the plantations and ranches on the islands, and had proven themselves to be 
industrious workers. 103 

A former resident of Hawaii, everalert to the planters' 
need for cheap labor and the opportunity to benefit personally from that 
need, made a strong case for importing Portuguese immigrants to solve the 
laborproblem in the islands. In a letter from the Madeira Islands in 1876 he 
wrote, * 

In my opinion your islands could not possibly get a > 
,. • j more desirable classyof immigrants than the popu- 

lation of the Madeira and Azpre Islands. Sober, 
honest, industrious and peaceable, they combine all ' 
the qualities of a good settler and with all tj#s, they ' 
are i nured tqyour cli mate. Thei r education and ideas 
of comfort and social requirements are just low 
enough to make' them content -with the lot of an 
isolated settler and its attendant privations, while on , 

0 

Honolulu. 1%7. Pp. H9-I22. k»»«W' 
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the other hand their mental capabilities and habits of 
work will ensure them a much higher status in the 
next generation... 1 ^ 

* ./ 

The Portuguese, to all appearances, were ideal candidates for the cane fields 
nand serious negotiations were soon initiated. When the final agreements 
H were completed in 1877, the board of immigration for the Hawaiian Islands 
had agreed to incur the cost of transportation for immigrants and their 
families from the Madei ra and Azores Islands and to prov ide them wi th jobs, 
at 510.00 per month, lodging, rations and medical care. On their part, the 
Portuguese immigrants were required to sign a contrac^agreeing to work on 
the plantations for 36 months. Withdrawing from the contract, or failure to 
comply with it after reaching Hawaii, obligated the immigrant to reimburse 
the board for the cost of his passage. 

4 

The first Portuguese immigrants arrived in Honolulu 
in 1878, between then and 1899, twent> -one ships deposited 1 2,780 Madeiran 
and Azorean Islanders in Hawaii.' 0 ' Eleven of the twenty one were sailing 
vessels and for them it was a'long, slow trip from the eastern Atlantic Ocean, 
around Cape Horn and on to the Hawaiian Islands. One of the 400 passengers 
sailing on the ship Thomas Bell in 1887 kept a daily journal of the 156 day 
trip, his remarkableaccount recreates in microcosm the experiences of many 
of the Portuguese immigrants bound for Hawaii, rough seas, disease, deaths, 
births, marriages, becalmed seas, food shortages, infestations of bedbugs, 
stormy weather, fights between passengers and crew and among the 
passenger* themselves, boredom, promiscuity, the Christmas season, dancing, 
fishing, and waiting — such was their lot. 106 0 < 

Of the 12,780 Portuguese immigrants who arrived 
between 1878 and 1899, 42 percent were men, 19 percent women, and 39 
percent children.The Census of 1900, taken just two years after Hawaii was 
annexed to the United States in July, 1898, recorded 7,668 foreign born 
Portuguese in the islands, ,n * most of them were relatively new arrivals. 

M Jbtd. P. 123. k 

w * Luetic clc Stlva Canano.urans.L "Destination, Sandwich Islands. Nov. 8, 188T' By Joao 
BaptistadQuvciraand \inu;ntcdT)rneIlas. In The Hawaiian Journal of History. Vol 4, 1970. 
Pp. 49-51. . 

«*lbtd. Pp. 3-50. 

w Twelfth Census of the United States. tWk Vol. 2, Population, Part 2. Washington. D.C, 
1W. • 
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Between 1906 and 1909 three mjore steamships arrived with an additional' 
3,314Jmmigrants, thereby raising the^total number of Portuguese who 
immigrated as contract laborers to l£,094. ,n8 The apparent success in 
attracting Portuguese families to immigrate to Hawaii was tempered by the 
expense of the program, the long voyage from the\Madeira and Azores 
Islands together with the high percentage of chiMren resulted in a high cost 
per working immigrant. After complying with the terms of their contract, 
many of the early immigrants took advantage of their relative proximity to 
the west coast of the continental United States apd moved On to California. 
Some of the later arrivals left almost immediately for CalifouriS.^ The 
planters and government soon came.to the conclusion that pliabilities of 
sponsoring Portuguese immigration were greater than the benefits and 
began to seek a Supply of cheap labor closer tq home. Their subsequent 
success in" attracting cane field workers from Japan brought a close to the 
importation of Portuguese as contract laborers to Hawaii. * 

• - Portuguese immigrants in Hawaii fcflfnd themselves 
in a somewhat different position, vis-a-iis the dominant social group, than 
did their counterparts |n Massachusetts and Rhode Island, On the east coast 
of the continental United States, the Portuguese were just one uf a myriad of 
ethnic groups pouring into the c6untry. And^if they were poor, spoke a 
foreign language, and had different customs, they were-generiefilly iodis' 
tingtiishable from millions of other immigrants who were also poor, spoke a 
foreign larigfuage, and adhered to different customs. Although the Portuguese * 
who entered the Hawaiian Islands after werfcgrudginglyrackfiowledged, 
as Southern Europeans, to be Caucasians in a caucasiarrdominated, society, 
they were in the unfortunate position of having arrived in Jarge numbers, 
possessing few worldly goods, and, as contract labor, occupying the absolute . 
bottom of the economic latlder. Tfiey quickly came to 6e looked down upon „ 
as "an inferior peopleof low economic and social status." 1 The^onnotation 
of farm- laborer ur independent agriculturalist was quite 'different in jhe. 
diversified economy of the' continental United States than iuwas in the 
plantation cconorfiy'of Hawaii where agricultural workers were at the very 
bottom' of the social system. The negative association of agriculture artd 

"* Canario, ^Destination. Sandwich Islands" Pp. ^1 ^ ' \ 

a "*Nunc> F Youn^icompilerJ.r/it Portugese in tianaurtfiewurueGuitlv. Honolulu. 1973. 
P. i f. » ' * ■ 

m Gerald Mian Cstep. "Suifrfl Placement of the Portuguese in Hawaii as Indicated b> Factors 
in Assimilation" Tnpublished M\A, Thesis. University of Southern California. 1*11 < P, 16. 
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social status quickly became apparent to the Portuguese immigrants anc?* 
they- reacted in a variet> of ways, almost all of w*hieh served to put as muc;h 
Jtstaa^ 4s possible, either ph>sical or social, between therhselves $nd other 
' contract laborers. Many completely removed themselves from the islands b> 
'irtigrating to the rtiainland, between 1911 and 1914, for exampli, ovjjjtfgfr 
thousand relocated in California. 1 " Others 'worked their \va> urban?v1&d as 
fast as possible to esuape the stigma attached to tawly plantation laboi^and 
to better their economic conditions...". 11 *' - 

In marked contrast to the Portuguese on the east * 
cc»ast of the United States, who collectively reinforced their cultural heritage t 
andjiraintained their ethnic identity. Portuguese immigrants in Hawaii 

. * 1 disbanded as a nationality group, settled apart from 

oneanothenand preferably, in#«^occupied areas. 
, ( They associated with otherffinan tfieir\)wn group, ' 

-^modifying old-world customs' and taking on new 
'ones, marrying outside the grcuip-and especially into " * 
. the haole group, givingiip old-world institutions and 
, i * K ^anguages. 'even changing their names irLSome in- ■ 
.''»*• ' stances. Anything and everything justified in order 

, to obliterate the fraole stereotyped a "Portagee'V 53 * ' 

- ^hijtialjy. brought in as laborers for thfi .sugar , cane 
planuuions.Their eacly^settl^ment pattern coincided with the sugar producing* 
islands. By 1900. however, tf)e to_tal Portuguese foreign born population had A 
declined to ",668 was concentrated primarily on the island" of Oahu, 
Honolulu County, which had 38.1 percent of the totaf, and the bigfil£ud of 
Hawaii., with 35.fj percent {See. ^ap 6j. Unlike' the mainland, where s new % 
imrpigrantrcohtinued to arrive until they w&re slowed down by the literacy 
requirement of l^ ancf then shut ojsl by the N$horjal Origin's legislation of* 
the*l920.v after the Hawaiian I^tatute^is^p^nued sponsoring contract \ 
labor from the Madeira and Azores kl^nds in 'the ?ir£i decade oT the 20th - 
c^qtury, the flow of Portuguese immigration ^eased. And* asjpreviously 
.noted, a reverse flow o£ Portuguese out-migration from the Hawaiian Islands, ' 

Gerald Alien Lsiep. Portuguese Assimilation ir} Hawaii anJ California*. Sot jt*k*X} and 
Soaal Research. Vol. 2(\, Sept.^Oct . WJ.P 61 ' , 
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to the mainland replaced the earlier immigration. Instead of encouraging 
friends and relatives tu join them in fhe Hawaiian Islands, the immigrants 
utjhzecf their social network jo advise other potentral immigrants to go 
elsewhere and, in fact, to make contact on the mainland so they themselves 

could leave the islands. 

* * , 

According to the Census* of 1930, there were 15,048 
, individuals classified as Portuguese foreign stock living in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Qnly 3,713 of those, however, were foreign born. The relocation 
1 within the islands, first noticeable in 1900, beeanW even more accentuated 
by 193(3 when over 50 percent of both the Portuguese foreign born and 
for«gfn stock were concentrated in Honolulu County on the island of Oahu, 
The most obvious decline nvthe percentage of Portuguese living in the 
islands were registered by the island of Hawaii which went from 35.6 percent 
of the foreign born in 1900 to 20,6 percent in 1930 [See, Map 6). Although 
the .total foreign born Portuguese population of the Hawaiian Islands declined 
after 1900, the size of the original immigrant population imported into the 
islands as contract laborers, together *ith their offspring, was sufficiently 
large to maintain Hawaii^ positions one* of the major concentrations of 
Portuguese ln^the United Suues and its "territories through the mid-l&Ops. 

\ r 



. Chapter IV 

Emigration: A Response 
to Adversity and Opportunity 



1 > Behind the precipitous cliff - coasts, common 
throughout the, Azores, are silent reminders of the vplcanic activity which 
-created these islands; enormous calderas;, craters,pf extinct and dormant 
volcanoes; areas of bubbling mud pots and thermal springs; ancient lava 
flows weathered by vegetation and climate; the still unweathered scars of 
historically recent lava flows; and, the 7,615-foot towering volcano which 
constitutes virtually all of the island of Pico and serves as the landmark for 
the archipelago. Tree covered hills, rock strewn fierdsTmd a scarcity of flat 
land-are combined with a humid but mild climate to create a picturesque 
setting for the visitor, but an environment which necessitates diligence and 
hard work on the part of the inhabitants. 

In their "na'turalstate, when they were first discovered 
by the Portuguese in the early 15th century, ttese islands pr6vided a sufficient 
resource base for a modest agrarian population. Although the amount of- 
level land was limited, the soil was rich; precipitation was adequate - from 
about 50 inches annually on F lores to about 35 inches per year oh -Santa 
Maria; and the slopes were covered with forest. Lacking any other, raw 
'materials, the earlyjnhabitants.were forced to rely upon the soil-and they ' 
quickly developed a sv. -m of agriculture adapted to their environment. To 
Clear the rock strewn fields, they built stone walls which also served to mark 
property lines: the forested sl6pes provided charcoal for fuel, and the cleared 
land was ideal for pasture Lacking good harbor-s,ihey rehed-on-small boats > 
to fish the surrounding waters to supplement their diet. In short, the early 
.settlers developed a survival' technique weH, -suited to' their particular ' 
enviVonment. 
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Few people, however; are satisfied with just surviving; 
particularly those who underw rote the expense of sending colonist}, to develop 
and expknUand given to them b> the crown of Portugal. The elusive search 
for a rewarding cash crop suitable to these islands began with the first settlers 
in the fifteenth century and is still being sought today. In many ways, the 
jeconomit history of the Azores is reminiscent of that of Brazil which was 
, also settled by the Portuguese. In both cases, the inhabitants came to depend 
upon a particular crop or product w hich dominated the economy only to see 
it eventually collapse, due to competition from abroad or a decline in 
productivity, and be slowly replaced bv another product which repeated the 
cycle. Bv developing its enormous deposits of mineral wealth, Brazil finally 
escaped the repetitious cycles of a "boom and bust" economy in the 20th 
century . but, in the Azores, the search coflipues. In the process, plants and 
animals hav <e been imported from all ov er the w odd. Some prov ed beneficial , 
Caters were disastrous, but each had an impact on the islands. 

i v pne of the first cash crops to be introduced was sugar 

cane, but it quickly gave way to the woad plant — an important source of 
t>lue dye in the" fifteenth and sixteenth ceutury. B> the mid-seventeenth 
century, indigo from America captured the world d>e market and displaced 
v\oacU Wheat arid Hax^er^e temporary substitutes, but whe^t is an extensive 
£ crop-^qutfing large areas to produce in any quantity and flax^vas most , 
*vdluirole for export ^fter jt had been processed into linens. Neither provided 
c a satisfactory, cash crop ideally suited.to the environments found in these 
islands. Citrus and wine grapes were both important in the mid- 18th century, 
Eq^landwas the destination of most of the fruit grown in the Azores, from 
1*747 until 1838 lemons wefe one of the major products. In 1#38, Engl&ncT 
found a better supply of lemons elsew hero arid the market collapsed. By this C/ 
time, however, oranges fyad also become a very important export crop. In 
. 1802 nearly 40,000 boxes of ompges were shipped to London alone and by 
the 1870s some 500,000 boxes, each containing from 300-400 oranges, was 
annually sent to the English market from Sao'Miguefalone. 114 

H^rdy plants by nature, grapevines were a logical 
choice for planting in rocky soils Unsuitable for cultivation of pastures. But, 
the successful cultivation of wine grapesln the islands required a considerable 
input of ingenuity and hard work. For the grapes to mature with a sufficient (; 
sugar content to make good wine, the vineyards needed to be protected from 

' VVaUerVValker. Tht A;on>M>r Western Islands APulaual t< Mint* rual and Geographical 
/ttcftufriLoiklon. p 86, I 
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the strong winds characteristic of the Azores. Removing (he surface stones 
from even the rockiest areas usually uncovered sufficient soil to plant the 
vines; these stones were then converted into walls to provide a windbreak 
Row after row of small, irregular shaped cubicles, often encasing no more 
than one hundred square feet with stone walls three to four feet high 
gradually spread over the rocky lowlands. Viewed from the nearby hills' 
these vineyards created a very distinctive pattern on the land - not unlike a 
labryinthian maze spreading over the hills. Once the technique was perfected 
it spread throughout the islands and wine became an increasingly important 
cash crop. By 1850. the island vineyards were annually producing 50.000 
pipes of very good wine.'" 

In the continuing search for new cash crops, pine- 
apples were introduced in the 1860s and by the mid-1880s more than 125,000 
pineapples a year were being exported to England. However, pineapples in 
the Azores are a capital intensive crop that require hot houses and intensive 
care to produce. Intially introduced into the Ponta D'elgada area of Sao 
Miguel, they never spread to other areas and are still grown. there today. In 
1878 tea was introduced as a new commerical crop."* Ideally suited for 
growing on the hilly uplands, enough tea is still produced on Sao Miguel to 
satisfy the islands' needs and for exporting to mainland Portugal, but tea 
grown here could not compete with tea grown in the Far East and" another 
plan fizzled. v - 

Every new crop introduced to the islands, with the 
expectation that it would prove to be a valuable cash crop and an asset to the 
local economy, had'a particular impact on the local environment. Some, 
such a^potatoes, beans and corn became the mainstay of the population and 
spread throughout the islands. Others, such" as tobacco, depleted the soil and 
used up some of the best land. Still others necessitated the clearing and 
, cultivation of additional land, or like oranges, made their demands upon the 
environment in a different form.^hipping hundreds of thousands of boxes of 
oranges from the Azores to England in the period from 1800 to 1880 required 
substantial quantities of wood for fruit boxes. The gradual deforestation of 
the islands in search Gf box wood quickened in times of crises when alternate * 
supplies were restricted or cut off,; by the late 1830s desperate orange 

Ibid P 91 A pipe was a umt of measure equivalent to two hogsheads ~ each of which 
contained 63 gallons Each pipe of wme then was approximate!) 1 2? gallons 
"* /An/. Pp.9|>% 
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exporters were forced to cut down e\er> available tree the> could procure"/ 1 " 
After fgost of the useable timber was removed from the islands to make fruit 
boxes, fast growing trees were introduced from various parts of the world to 
try to satisfy the demand for wood. Among the trees introduced for this 
purpose were, the Japanese cedar. Cnptomena japunica. Eucalyptus from 
Australia; the acasia tree, Ataxia melanox) Ion. and several varieties of 
pine. including/Vila maniwui. Pittospomm was introduced from Austrafia 
in the 1840s to serve as a windbreak for oranges, thereby enabling citrus 
orchards to expand into less favorable parts of the .islands. Only after the 
pittosporum spread did the orchardists realize that it also exhausted the 
soil. 1 " 1 

The Azores have a very limited amount of land and 
the use of that land is restricted by both elevation and relief. In general, 
agriculture is limited to the relatively flat areas below 1,000 feet with 
pasture, forest and rough land occupying the rest. Settlements and roads, 
virtually all along the coast, and other uses compete with agriculture for the' 
useable lowlands {See, Table 2). 

When the New England whalers began stopping in 
the Azores for fresh supplies at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
islandswere no longer in their natural state. Small villages dotted the coastline 
and the land suitable for agriculture had already been intensively farmed for 
over 300 years. Livestock grazed on the slopes which were once heavily 
, wooded but had long since been exploited for fuel and useable timber. A 
general system of specialization, based up^Jjhe characteristics of each 

* island, had gradually evolved in the archipelago. Sao Miguel, the only island 
with a substantial amount of good agricultural land, was always in the 
forefront of the search for a Remunerative cash crop. Almost all of .the' 
commercial crops were introduced to that island first and most were never 
even marginally successful elsewhere, including, tobacco, tea, pineapples, 
and sugar cane. Sao Miguel was also the major producer Of citrus fruit in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Like all of the islands,' a major portion of the 
agricultural land was devoted to subsistence crops to feed,the local population. 

* Neither Terceira nor Sao Jorge possessed much good agricultural land, but 
both were well suited to raising cattle and, became noted early for their cattle 
and dairy products. Faial and Pico, the two geographically closest islands - 

Ibid P KM 
»" Ibid Pp 
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TABLE 2 

AREA AND GENERAL ELEVATION OF 
T,HE AZORES ISLANDS 



Island 


Area in 
Sq. Miles 


% Below 
1,000 Feet 


% Above 
1,000 Feet 


Santa Maria 


37 


86.4 


13.6 


Sao Miguel 


288 


52.7 


47.3 


Terceira 


153 


55.6 


44.4 


Graciosa 


24 


94.5 


5.7 


Sao Jorge 


92 


' 30.1 ■ 


, 69.9 


Pico 


168 


41.2 


58.8 


Faial 


66 


53.5 


46.5 .. 


Flores 


55 


- 32.5 


67.5 


Corvo — 


6.7 - 


45.1 v 


• 54.9 


TOTAL 


889.7 







Source: Acores: do 25 de Abril ateaos nossos dtas, p. 150. 

yet physically dissimilar - developed a complementary system of agriculture. 
Diversified farming, including the cultivation of fruits, vegetables and 
grains was. common on Faial. Pico, the secorjd largest island, has very 
little land suited for general agriculture. Much of the rocky lowlands were 
converted to vineyards and livestock were raised on the uplands. The variety 
of foodstuffs available from these two islands, in conjunction with an excellent 
harbor, soon made Horta, Faial the main Awreanport of call for the whaling 
vessels Graciosa and, to a lesser degree, Santa Maria developed vineyards to 
complement their livelihood - subsistence agriculture. Flores andCorvojv^ 
the two smallest and most isolated islands, enjoyed, even less favorable ^ 
circumstances than the other seven islands cffe their populations have 
always been preoccupied-with sjubsisterfce agriculture! 19 

m ©raves. "Immigrants in Agriculture.** Pp .1448. 
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In addition to their farming techniques, the early 
Portuguese settlers brought with them a system of land tenure which, in 
effect, relegated the masses to a permanent status as landless peasants. 
Under this s>stem. known as the perpetual leasehold, the tenant farmer paid 
his rent either in kind, when the crop was har\ ested. or in cash at the end of 
the year. The amount of rent was fixed, however, and not alterable. 120 Unlike 
sharecropping. w here the landow ner and tenant share in both the good years 
and the bad. in this system of land tenure the risks were all assumed by the 
tenant An unusually good harvest benefitted the peasants, but a crop failure 
could be devastating. Even worse, though, was the difficulty encountered by 
each peasant's offspring in finding land to farm. In 1840. the agricultural land 
in.the islands was controlled by less than three percent of the total pop- 
ulation^' The leases which most of the peasants had ort the land were 
hereditary but they could not be sub-divided .without the consent of the 
owner.'" The number of peasants who not only did not own land, but could 
not even find land to farm, increased with eafch generation. 

Nineteenth century life in the Azores was Jjhie product 
of over 1 three hundred years of struggling to make a living from the soil in ar# 
isolated environment. A rigid social structure pervaded the lifestyle of the 
villages and exacerbated the lack of economic opportunity v and upward 
mobility. Like most agrarian Societies, the daily routine of life. seldom 
changedand, in fact, was passed on from generation to generation. Children 
were born, raised, and eventually died in the village of theirtoirth and. while 
an individuals virtues were well known throughout the village, so were his 
vices Even so. the individual knew exactly vvho he was and where he fit into 
the social and economic life of his island. He might not like his position m life 
or his general inability to change it, but there w^s no such thing as an identity 
crisis. In times of stress, the extended family, aided by an intricate and 
reciprocal System of god parentage, could always be relied upon for assistance. 
Living in the same village generation after.generation eventually resulted in 
an extended family SyStem whereby virtually everyone in the village was 
related in one way or another. Within this close-knit society, the individual 
identified most clearly with his particular village and the island on which it 
was located. Little, if any. thought was given tq the fact that these islands, 
collectively known as the Azore*. were considered by thePortuguese crown 

Walker. The Azores or Western Island*. Pp 78.7i), 
Graves. "Immigrants in Agriculture." P 14. 
* : t Walker. I he Azores* or Weuertfhfamfr. P 7<) 
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\o an integral part of Portugal or that the inhabitants were Portuguese 
' citizens. 

f . i Compulsory military service for all young males was 

fr a persistentand unpopular burden of Portuguese citizenship for the Azoreans. 
At the age of sixteen, every male faced the prospects of eight years of military 
service in mainland Portugal.'" This obligation weighed particularly heavy 
upon the peasant class. Although it was common practice to hire a substitute 
to serve the military duty, in reality this was an option only available to 
-families with" sufficient wealth to hire a substitute. As one observer noted in 
the 1880s, The AzOrean islander flies from the recruiting sergeant as he 
would from the Evil One, and, to escape service will run any risks One 
pf the options to military- service which presented itself in the 19th century 
was to ship out as a cemmon sailor on an American whaling vessel. Many 
young Azoreans peasants, with no sailing experience, took advantage of the 
option. Sineeit was illegal for young men to leave the islands without making 
a monetary payment to hire a substitute for military service, mo«f these 
departures were of a>clandestine nature. , ' 

, ' • Like all agrarian societies, the Azoreans were de- 

pendent upon the soil for their survival and although there were occasional 
crop i failures, as there are in any agricultural society, the surpluses "and 
shortage^ tended Vbalance ; out. By the.Wth century, however, these nine 
islands, which were clearly capable of providing a satisfactory life for a 
modest number of people, were seriously overpopulated. The normal 
vicissitudes of an agrarian economy became, fraught with anxiety as hunger 

.more frequently accompanied crop failure. As one observer recorded, ' ' 

when there is a scarcity, which is the case sometimes, it 
is not because the islands are unproductive, but because 
they at£ overloaded with population, and'the crops are 
' injur'ed'by incessant rains or strong winds. IJV 

Although the first official Census of Portugal was not taken until 1864,' the 
problem of too many people and too'little land was apparent long before then 
(See, Tabled. " ' * " • 

<-\ . 'What.everyohe living in the islands already knew, the 

Census of 1864 made official; the. pressure on the lirnited amount of 

\ 

m Berber. In Great Waten. Pp. 45-46. ' 

124 Walker. The Azores or Western Islands. Pp* 111-112/ 

t2% Borgcs de F Henrique's, A Trip the Azores or Western Islands (Boston. 1867). p, AO. 
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TABLE 3 . 

AREA. POPULATION AND DENSITY OF THE 
AZORES ISLANDS. 1865 



Area in , Persons per 



Islands 




Sq. Miles 


Population 


- Sq. Mile 


Santa Maria 




37 


c 

5,863 


158 


Sao Miguel 




288 


105,404 


366 


Terceira 




t-53 


45.781 


300 


Graciosa 




24 


8,718 


366 


Sao Jorge 




92 


17,998 


195 


Pico 




168 


27,721 ' 


165 


Faiai 




66 


26,259 


398 


Flores 




55 


10,259 


, 191 


Corvo r 




6.7 , 


883 


131 


TOTAL 




889.7 


'249.135 


" 280 



Source Sumula de Dados Eslatisticos, Department Regional de Estudos e 
Planeamento, Acores, 1976, p.4. 



agricultural land had become intense. Although the official population 
density ranged from a high of 398 persons per square mile on Faial to a low.of 
131, on Cor\o, the real densit> was much higher. Population densities are 
calculated b> di\ iding the total population b> the total land area and, in the 
Azores, much of that land was unusable. With less than forty percent of the 
surface area of these islands suitable for agriculture, the average population 
density for this land was-closer to seven hundred persons per square mile in 
1864 1 % TheAzorean peasant became adept at intensive agriculture on a very 
small scale. Yet, ev en good farmers occasionally get poor yields, andLthere is 
an 'absolute limit to the number of people a subsistence economy caiuustain. 
Attempts to increase production occasionally backfired with serious results. 
In 1835, an American brought in a new variety of orapge treefrppi Florida 

t7h Sumula de UcTdfyrEstatLuicos (Acorcs, I976K P. 2. 
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which was, unbeknownst to him, infected, with the orange paraMeAspidtota 
conchiformis The parasite 'graduall> spread, throughout jihe islands and 
started the decline in commercial orange production^ Few alternatives to 
farming existed in the islands. The New England whalers offered an escape 
from the hand-to-mouth existence of subsistence farming and the obligation 
to serve in'the Portuguese militar> . The occasional departee of the 1800s was 
, replaced by a stead> trickle of men in the 1820s and a flowing stream of 
escapees .by 184Q. 0 

The arrival of. two unwanted visitors to the" Azores. 
Islands in the early 1850s caused great consternation and hastened the 
departure of man> >pung men to the California gold fields. Thejirst of these 
was a potato rot that struck at the ver> heart of the islanders' diet. It was 
followed, in 1835, 6y a deadl} fungus, Oidium tacAeri, *hi&|u struck' the 
grape vines in the islands and rapidly spread, with disastrous results, 
throughout the archipelago. 1 ** Wine production declined precipitously; ' 
"proprietors who used to have one thousand barrels of wine yearly, have! 
now, some seasprjs, scared} thirtyJV-* Potatoes, the principal subsistence- 
crop, were grown on all the islands and the effects of the potato rot were 
widely felt. Wine production, though found on almost all the islands, was 
hea\ilv concentrated dn } Pico and to a lesser extent on Gtaciosa- The loss of 
their vinejards struck particular^ hard at the inhabitants of Pico. Seriously 
deficient in agricultural land r the> Avere unable tb<switch to other crops to 
replace the vines. With few alternatives readil> available, the men of Pico 
turned to whaling —'almost with a vengeance; 

# i : -WRfiS^ proximity to and association with Faial gave 

these islanders ample opportunity to' join the whajeships calling at Horta 
Faial An initial attempt to introduce shore whaling tathe island of Fatal in 
1832 was unsuccessful, but conditions had changed b> the earlv "1850s and, 
the second effort succeeded. Shore whaling for sperm whales, employing the 

^ame techniques tha# were* used along the New EngFand-cuastJn the «t7th 
centur). gradual 1> spread to the other islands, but Pico and fai^l dominated 

. wealing in the Azores^ The men of Pico acquired the reputation of fearless 
whalers, both in the islands'and on board the NewXngland whaleships, and 

, ir Walker. The Azores or Western Islands. P 86 " ' t 

- s ibid. p^n. z 

Henriques. A Trip in the Azores Pp 3102, - v 

IV . Clarke, ■'Open Boai Whaling in the A/ores/ P 352 

• 1 

® - ' ' ' • v 
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that reputation is still \videl> known and maintained in the islands toda>. 
Shore w hating never provided c^i adequate livelihood for a substantial number 
of Azoreanst how ever, and throughout the islands men were forced to turn 
elsewhere to earn a liv mg. The flow of immigrants to America continued to 
increase. * ■ *' \ 

In the fifty years between 1870and 1920 r the"puirof 
America became irresistible for millions of Europeans. America was a new 
beginning for people who, for one reason or another, had ne\er really had a 
first chance. Government land was free, Jo an>one who was. willing to go to 
the frontier, stake out a homestead and work to improv eit. .Granted, the land 
w«$on the fringes of civilization, sometimes of marginal value for cultivation, 
often witfr little or no water, uruiirequently lacking in trees Jbut»it was free. 
For the non-farmers, the steam-powered industrial revolution sweeping the 
United States in tjie post-Civil War period required labor And still more 
Iab$. Often the hours were long, tbe^w orking conditions poor andlhe wages 
minimal, but there were jobs. In spite of the man> problems encountered. 
" problem&ofJanguage, of housing, and of discrimination - the United States 
still offered a chance for a better life, and^immigrants responded in ever- 
increasing numbers. The attraction, of America as^the land of opportunity 
was further enhanced b> conditions in Europe. Agrarian difficulties became 
widespread on the contineht in the 1880s and everywhere population growth 
was pressuring available resources, at a time wljen surplus population was 
being forced from the land, viable alternatives were few and far between. As 
the pogroms in WesteYh Russia in .the 1880s demonstrated, the political 
climate w^s such, in man> countries, that identifiable minority groups were 
bein&pushed from their homeland and forced to seek refuge elsewhere. The 
increasing awareness of opportunities in the New World together with 
improvements in land transportation™ the continent and sea transportation 
across the Atlantic, made Europeans both aw are of alternatives and willing 
.tu. pursue them. Tens of millions of immigrants responded by abandoning 
their homelands for a new life in the United States, Canada, or South 
America. 01 

Isolated though they were from the mainstream of 
European life, even the Azores* Islands could not escape the changes besetting 
the world at the end of the 19th centur>. Adversity, an infrequent visitor to 
thes£ islands prior to 1850, became a constant companion after the 1870s. 

m Philip Favour. I he Dtuant Magnet Lumpean Fmi^ranan <<> the V S A. (N. Y.. 1*)71). 
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The orange blight, which was accidentally introduced into the islands in, 
1835, gradually spread fronusland tojsland and appeared in Sao Miguel, the 
center of oran|e production, in 1877. By the mid-1880s, the citrus crop had 
declined to less than one-third of what it had been in 1870. 112 The grape 
fungus; which caused such precipitous declines in wine production when it 
first infested the islands* vineyards in 1853. established such a pervasive grip 
pn the crop that it was not brought under control until the mid-20th century 
when new methods of jC ombatting it wera<ntroduced. ,n Accompanying the 
devastating drop in commercial production was a comparable decline in 
subsistence crops. In an account of trie islands published in 1886, it was* 
noted: * 

In 1876\77 there commenced that general failure of 
crops, which has recurred every year with more or 
less intensity to the present 'time, causing a complete 
stagnation in trade, and reducjng numbers qf families 

depehdent upon the produce of their lan^s to co^ ' 
,siderable strait$.'> # 
J V " i > 1 

^ ' ^he people of the Azores responded to their mis- 
fortunes as hest they could; like people everyvrtiere in times of troublejhey 
worked harder, .Jojittle or no avail, borrmfced motley from their more 
fortunate relatives and friends and, w hen all'efse^failed, began to consider the 
alternative of leaving -• of migrating to a new country. Still relatively minor 
in 18-70, emigration continued to increase as conditions deteriorated during 
the last three decades of the 19th century and the population of the islands* 
slowly but steadily mounted. Although the data necessary to^lculafe ttfe 
actuu). rate of population growth for this period is nonexistent, the Census of 
1911 provided some insjghts into what was happening demographically. 
Based on the crudejbirth and death rates reported in that census, an average 
annual natural increase of 11,99 per 1,000 population. 1.19 percent per ' 
annum, was arrived at for the archipelago: 11 ' 

i% * 

• < ' Within the Azores there was considerable variation 

in the growth rate: Hort* District, comprised of the jslands of Pico, Faial. 
*Flores and Corvo, had a natural increase of 5.5 per thfcusand (0.55 percent); 

iX; WalKer. The Azores or Western Hands, Pp. 88-*>l. 

!" Clarke. "Open Boat Whaling in the Azores." P " n , 

{ \* Walker. The Azores or Western fstamfa.V 77, 

,M Taft. T\\v> Portuguese Communities m New Fntfand. P \\ 
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in the' Angra District, the islands of Terceira, Sao, Jorge and Graciosa, the 
rat£~was 6.6£t0^66 percenu. v while in the Ponta Delgada District, Sao Miguel 
and Santa Mari^ where almost half of (he total population resided, the 
annual r^turaf increase was 1158 per thousand 11.25 percent)*™ Even 
'though it is impossible to determine precisely what the rate of increase was 
'for this period between, J864 and the Census ot!904, it is possible, to estimate , 
a general ran£e within 7 which the populatioh growth of these islands moSt 
probabiy .fell. If, injhe forty jears preceding the 1904 Qensus, the islands had 
experfencedan average annual natural increase of 1.0 percent, ajridthetehad 
been no emigration, i\ie toteA populatio# of the islands in 1$)4 would Have 
been apr oximately 350,QOO person^. Cpn\ ersely , if the a v erage annual natural 
Increase for the forty -y ear period had beep only 0,5 percent, again with no 
b emigration, {depopulation In 1904 wolild h^v.e .been $li£htly in excess of 
300,000 individuals.. Although the fanner is probably high andjatter possibly 
Jaw, heitfie^ grow tf^which* was occurring ^ 

^thfaiigli^ut Europe at that.ti0ie. n \A comparison.*^ the Census bf 1864 with 
vjltt oLl^Jand 1920 illuminates, somejv^at, ftiejs$ues iSt bcJth population 
J wvv^wfihin the islands andjejnigratiof* from them ($ee,^Tab\e 4). 



TT^e apparenTcha^ between 
% and '19Q4 based on jhe enumerated population living in the islancjs^at the 
later date aftd does n6t reflect the,actuai number of people who emigrated* 
beca.use i^dioes not include the naturaHncreasb in population which ajso* 
^^^rred.ove^ihose forty" years." By locking at the sty islands that, had *an 
- obvious decline in population, Griaciosa, Sao JorgeV Pico^Faial, Flores and 
"CorvQ, jt appears that they Jcpt a tofal of 19,O()0lhhai)i^^.^ < sQme | 22 
percent* of their J864 popul^tion/Fn reality, However, the actual number of 
^migrants, was equal to ^e,ap£at£nt 1$^ Jgss plus die, total Natural 
inclose in thfcsj c^bined^po^ulaHoti&^^haj the natural increase in the 
population of t that portion of the A^res w^s during those forty. years is not 
certain, the best estimate is that it ^a6$oipewhete between 20,000 and 42,000 
people". What is certain, is ttfat by 19l0 when the* put-migration began^to 
. -diminish as a result ^f'restrfctive Im^ptiun, in the United States, thelo tat loss 
though migration had resulted in a substantial .reduction in the population 
/ density'of those.six islands. Fatal went from 3.98*peg$ojp> per square mile. in , 
*M564 to 286 jn 1920, representing an average reduction of 112 persona per 
square pile! Rores" popuIationJensity dropped almost -70 pei square'mile, 
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Islands' 



Santa Maria 
Miguel 
Tcrceira 
Sao Jorge 
Pico, ' ' 
^FaiaT . 
Ftorcs" 
Coryo . 
TOTAL • 
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T50PULATION OF THE AZORES ISLANpS 1864— 1920 



ApparfcnfrChange 
Since 1864 



1864. 



1904" 



19fl> 



lApparenr Change 
.-Since fe(H - 



' 5,863 

nosfttfT- 

, 17,598 
27^21 

10.259 
888 
249,135 ' 



^ M79 
120,354." 
48,098 
. 14^90 
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19,075 * 
. 7 : 527 v 

,758 
247*686 



' +10.5 

% '+ 5.1 
3 ^20.0 

: -i7j 

. \-27.4 
*26.6 : 

* -14.2 
- .0.6 . 



*6,457 

V 1 11,74$ - 

46,27?. 
13,362 
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231,54* 
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while Pica Graciosa and Sao Jorge each declined by approximately 50 
people per square mile in the same period. 

Even though Santa Maria, Sao Miguel and Terceira 
.together ended up with 17,883 more inhabitants in 1904 than in 1864, 11.4 
percent more, the increase was substantially lower than would be expected 
through natural increase. If the annual rate of natural increase had been 0.5 
percent, and there had been no emigration, the combined population of the 

' three islands would have approached 190,000; with 1.0 percent annual 
rate/and no emigration, their population* would have exceeded 230,000 in 
1904. In spite of their overall increase in population by 1904, a substantial 
out-migration did take place from Santa Maria, Sao Miguel and Terceira 
during these forty years. Between, 1904 and 1920 emigration increased 
rapidly and the population of the three islands declined by 10,452 people, an 
apparent, 6 percent drop in population. Again, if the natural increase is^ 
taken into account, which was determined. to be 1.2 percent annu^fcn 
Santa Maria and Sao Miguel in 1911, the number of people who left during 
the sixteen years was at least double and .probably triple the indicated 
apparent decline, froweverlarge t,he out-migration wasfrom these islands, it 
wasTiot-sufffcientTO comgensate'forffle naturalmcrease in population. In 
1920; the pepulatipn density on Sab Miguel reached 388 persons per square 
mile ^ an increase of 22 people per square mile in the 56 years. $n Santa 
Maria, the increase averaged 16 per square mile during that samelperiod. 
Xercelra, somewhat more fortunate, lost virtually as* many emigrants as it * 

•gained new population and was thereby almost able to maintain ttiestalus k 
quo In spite of the heavy out-migration that had taken^lace, what had been * 
a difficult situation in 1864, with half *f the pbpulation of the Azores 
crowded on these three islands, had, in faCt,' worsened bv 1920/ 

The government of Portugal, seemingly oblivious to 
conditions on the islands and.no doubt, preoccupied with events ejsewhere,. 
<iid nof make the decision- to emigrate any easier. Cognizant of the ever „ 
increasing number of'em!grants,who were trying to escape an-apparentjy 
hopeless existence and ever watchful to ensure a continuous supply of 
military conscripts, the Portuguese government passed a law in Aprils 1S73, ' 
whereby "monetary payment In substitution of enlistment was abolished, 
and the unhappy emigrate was.slill liable to be caUed upon to serve, jf he 
returned prior to attaining his 36th yea/". Vw it soon became apparent to the 
government that without being permitted to provide a substitute for military 

, ^Wsflkcr, The Azores or WeMern'lslattds. F*. U2. 
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service/young men would surreptitiously Jeavethe country and not return - 
thereby inflicting a double loss to the country . the disappearance of a worker 
whose product might be taxed and the absence of a potential military 
conscript. The government quickly moved to rectify its error and in 1880, the 
Cortes jessed a law compelling ail males, whenihey reached the age of 14 to 
deposit £40 'with the 'Sti»te before they would be permitted to leave ihe 
country. The £40 was to be kept in pawn; should the emigrant not return to 
serve his military duty, the money would be used to hire a substitute. 139 Laws 
have always been easier.to enact than they are, Unenforce and this one was«o 
exception. In 1886, it was notedthat "Emigration, generally clandestine, has 
of late years greatly relieved the necessitous condition of these poor isfendere" 

' even though "the difficulties in the way of the over-plus population seeking 
their fortune elsewhere have heen increased".'* After years of thwarting the 
Iarw, the alternatives sometime become as institutionalized- as the laws 
themselves. When, in 1903,aboyfrom Picofinallypersuaded his father to let 
him emigrate to America, to join his sisterJn New Bedford, clandestine 

-departures were still common practice. _ . 

' Because of ray age, fifteen, the government would not 
« ^ give-me-a^asspom The government wanted" the~boys to 

wait until they were eighteen, then go to serve ifi thearmy 
<■ for two or three years. My father had topayan agent to 

smuggle nte out of .the Azores.^ The agents were pro- 
, - ' . Sessional smugglers. They operated regular services, for 
Which young men paid a fee- in order to get out of the 
. <•' " ~ islands.' 4 ' * * • 

No fewer than twenty-two other young men were smuggled out ia the same 
boat and althoughthere .was always the c'hance that these^illegal emigrants 
would be apprehended by a^ortuguese revenue cotter and returned to face a 
heavy fine, the Iikqlihood of such an eVent occurring was more in therealni- 
of aoslim possibility than a real probability. 

Tne Azores were not atqne with their problems of 
declining agricultural productivity and increasing population; similar 
conditions existed in mainland Portugal and the Madeira Islands and the 
inhabitants responded in the 'same way - they sought new opportunities^ 

- .. ; ■ ., * . 
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elsewhere. Portuguese citizens were fortunate, in one way ..during the 19th 
and 20th century, in that several options were open to them. They could 
migrate elsewhere within the Portuguese Empire,.sOch as to Mozambique or 
to Angola in Africa, or to BraiiCa former p&rt of the Empire that became an 
independent South American republic in 1888. Moving to a Portuguese 
speaking country with similar customsmade the transition easier than going 
to a completely foreign country stlch as the United States. 

Prior to about 1900, official records of the number of 
emigrants leaving Portugal, including the Azores, arevirtually nonexistent; 
after 1900 the records are incomplete with entire years unaccounted for or 
only partially recorded. What Records do exist are/for legal departures only 
and do not include the unofficial emigrants, who, by all accouqjS, comprised 
substantial dumber from the Azores Islands. Between 1890 and 1921, 
official records indicate that of the approximately one million Portuguese 
who emigrated from their homeland only 16 percent were destined for 




others went to Europ^and^AWca. 701 the recorded emigr afion from life 
Azores, 82 percent chose to* go to the United States, 16 percent selected 
Brazil and the balance was lightly scattered between Europe and Africa. 
Within the islands, there was considerable variation from district to district: 
in Horta District, Pico, Faial, Flores, and Corvo, 94 percent emigrated to the 
'United States and 5 percent went to Brazil, in Ppiita Delgada District, Sao 
Miguel and Santa Maria, 84 percent selected* the 'United States and 14 
percent chose Brazil, in Angra District, Terceira, SSo Jorge, and Graciosa; 
the percentages were 68 and 31 respectively. The Madeira Islands, with a 
much $maller emigrant population during these years, were primarily oriented 
to Brazil, where morcthan half of their out-migration ^s directed, and to a 
lesser degree to the United States and Haw aii, w here a little more than a third 
of the remaining emigrants ended up.' 4 ' Although mcomplete, these records 
substantiate general observations'made concerning the destination of Azorearf 
emigrants as early as the I880s> * ^ 

• The stream of emigration from the three most eas- 
tern islands of Sao Miguel, Santa Maria and Terceira, 
• s ' has through accidental circumstances generally 

< .*» • • . / - ' 

"» Graifcs, "Immigrants in AgricjjUurc." P. 42. * _ 
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proceeded steadily to Brazil, whereas that-from the 
westernmost islands of Faial, San Jorge and Flores is 
directed mainly to the United States, whilst Madeira, 
singularly enough, contributes a by no means in- 
significant quota to the Sandwich'Islands...! ,4 \ 

Emigration, records, at best, give only a general 
indication of the scale of the migration that took-place at the end of the 19th 
and beginning of the 20th century, they are even worse when used to 
determine precise points of origin. Even the decennial censuses of the United 
States, which are the most accurate source of information on the number of 
foreign 1 born Portuguese residing in this country, at least, through 1960, 
provide little useful information on whether the Portuguese immigrant came 
from the Azores or the mainland. In the earlier censuses, 1870-1900, a 
-separate category for the Atlantic Islands included part of the Azoreans, 
depending upon whether the census enumerator listed that as a separate 
category or, more typically, included Azoreans under Portugal. Irj more 
j^cenryears, 1930 for example t the Azoreiwere listed as a separate category; 
agkin though, the majority of Azoreans were usually grouped under the 
category of Portugal and rightfully sex 

One estimate of the origin of Portuguese emigrants 
bouftd for flie United States in the years 1892-1912, based on Portuguese 
records. concluded that 63 percent were from the Azores Islands, 26 percent 
from. mainland Portugal,and about 11 percent from the Madeira Islands. 144 
Most studies that dm be r^ated to the Portuguese within the United States, 
h^ve estimated that Azoreans constitute somewhere between two-thirds 
' and three-fourths of all Portuguese in this country. The remainder are 
primarily from the mainland and, to a much lesser degree, from the Madeira 
Islands V^thin the United States, there are also significant regional differ-. 
v ences The most recent study of Portuguese in California concluded that they * 
are "almost exclusively of Azorean descent. Most Portuguese Californians 
are. in fact, From b ut f iy£ of the nine islands of the Azores - Pico, paial, Flores, 
Sj^n forge and f erceira'V 4 * The Portuguese immigrants to Hawaii werp 
'primarily from the Madeira Islands and the island of Sao Miguel in 5, the 
Azores. In the continental United States, emigrants -from S£o Miguel 

/" / ■ * 
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remained almost exclusively on the east coast, particularly in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, as did those from mainland Portugal and the 
Madeira Islands. 

4 The best information available on the total number 

of Portuguese immigrants admitted to this country is the data collected by 
, the United States Bureau of Immigration, Prior to 1870, many of the Azoreans 
who arrived, primarily as crewmen on whaling vessels and as deserters to 
the gold fields in California, were not enumerated, but after that date the 
reliabilit) improve*gre&tly, After 1870, the,bulk of the Portuguese immigrants 
relied on the more traditional modes of transportation, packet ships, 146 cargo 
and passenger ships befween Europe and the edst coast and finally,, steamships 
operating directly between the Azores and New. England for the exclusive 
purpose of transporting immigrants. The advertisements of these steamship 
companies promised fast, reliable serv ice between the Azores and the United 
States. In 1911 the steamship Venezia, f t ot example, was advertised as the 
„__only*o4ie providing monthly service directly iTetween the city o£ Angra> on^ 
the iskndAiLIfiiceira, and the United States. In addition to good accSmmo- 
dationsand guaranteed treatment, the company promised the besUoyageo^ 
the time and only five and one-half days to reach the United States, the 
same advertisement also of&red to provide rail transportation on the most 
rapjd line from theeast coast to California. Such arrangements were a far cry 
from the earlier period when men spent two or three years wprking their way 
to the United States on a whaling ship. The prospects of a relatively fast, 
pleasant trip to join family members already in America encouraged many 
who were inclined to emigrate but were reluctant to travel. 

After 1870, the>pace,of Portuguese immigration to 
the United States quickened steadily unt!Tl900 and then was followedby 
almost twenty years of rapid escalation (See, Table 5), Sixty-two percent of 
all Portuguese immigrants who came to the United States between 1820 and 
1930 arrived In the twenty years between 1900 and I920.>s one immigrant 
commented about coming to thp United States in 1903, 

, \ * It was easy to get into this country in those early 

days. America was a tree port., To get in, all you 
• \ 1 needed was a little money in your pocket, so that the 

Martian. The Slaritime tiistvh of Massachusetts, pp. 231 232. U A packctlinc meant two 
or mure *es*jcls whose ownei> advertised bail^r% u> designated ports, on schedules us regular ^as* 
wind and weather pcrmmedl and which depended fur their profit on freight and passengers 
furnished by the public rmher than goods shipped on the owner ^account". 
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TABLE 5 

PORTUGUESE IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 



1820-1930 , 



Decade 

1820-1830 
•1831-1S40 
1841-1850 
1851-1.860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-1930 
TOTAL . 



Aggregate Percent of Total 



180 


0.1 . . 


829 . 


- -0.3 


550 


0.2 


X 1,055 


0.4 


2,658 ' 


1.1 


.14,082 


5:6 


16,978 . 


6.7 ■ 


' . - 27,508 


10.9 


_ .■ 69,.149fJ , 




- 89,732 


35.5 


. i'i , 29,994 


; 11.9 


. .252,715 


100.0 



?aoIe VZl^t NatUra » Zati ° n &m ' Ce ' 1976 A™*" 1 **P°* 
taoie w, pp. 86-88, Washington, D,C. • 

authorities could be sute-that you wouldn't be des- 
titute and on relief right away. 147 

In the absence of any restrictive legislation, the total number of immigrants 
undoubtedly would have continued to increase during the 1920s S 
nauvst movement developed fa the United States in the 1880s,1ueS bf 
taboi -unrest an the m.dustrial centers antfa growing concern that America 
was becohimg qvercrpwded and changing too rapidly. "The beginning of ■ 
s.gn.f.cant southern and eastern European immigration, and the onset o 
econom.c depression in 1893, made danger seem moreacute'V" Many 

w Oliver* Never Backward.?. 13,* ■ ' 
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m Taylor, The Distant Magnet, 243. . % ; 
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perceived these new, immigrants as'"inferior, peculiarly unfitted to contribute 
to American society ,,|W and, in fact, as a threat to their vision of the traditional * 
American society. Agitation to curtail, or at least restrict, this tide 'of 
•undesirable" immigrants increased and finally was 'rewarded by the 
establishment of a literacy requirement' for all immigrants in 1917. By 
overwhelming majorities the Congress decided to set immigrants over sixteen • 
a. short passag v e to read in a language of ,thejr choice. 1 * Illiteracy thereby 
becamethe first means of substantially reducing the flow of immigration. 

The literacy requirement was exceptionally onerous ^ 
for the Portuguese immigrants who came fjom a rural, nonihdustrial, agrarian 
society which offered little, if any, incentive Kits members to acquire even a ^ 
rudimentary education. The rate of illiteracy among Portuguese immigrants 
over 14, who entered the United States between 1899 and 1917, ranged from 
a high in 1907 of 76.5 percent to a low in 1915 of 54.2 percent. For the 
nineteen-year period, illileracy averaged 63.3 percent. 151 The impact of the 
new legislation wasjmmediate and severe.. In 1916, 12,208 Portugue^ 
' immigrants were admitted to the United States; by 1918 the number of 
immigrants had declined to 2.319 and the following year only 1,574 were* 
allowed in; 1 " - 

, ' Like immigrants the world over, the Portuguese 
coming to this country were primarily mefn and women in the prime of their 
lives.. Seventy-three percent of the immigrants artying between 1899 and 
1917 were in the 14-44 age group, twenty percent were under fourteen, ■ 
while 'those forty-live and older accounted for only seven percent. 1 " The 
Portuguese who came to America were n<leeing.from religious or political 
oppression; they were seeking ' an opportunity to improve thrives 
economically and were willing an*capable of working hard t$ achieve that' 
arm. Utters .from friends. and relatives living in America vividly described 
the opportunities awaiting fhte individual willing to work; those lettejj^, 
together with the stories spun by returned emigrants may have been 
. exaggerated^ times.but theX-Spurred theflow of new-immigrant?. It became 
"almost a habit, in &e Azores, to emigrate to the United .States.? 154 

" • ' ; . - ' • 
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i| . i c ■' . In the early sta 8 es of the Portuguese migration to the 
United States, prior to 1870, the immigrants were pJaadM^XL 
was, ,n large part, a reflection of their unusual method of arrS n^his 
country - mainly as sailors on whaling vessels. By 1900, th3£ l 

zsa A creased marked,y antr the - de ° f ~i on°: ? 

more traditional, Azorean women were also coming to the United State, in 
^bsrantial numbers. Between ,900 and ,9,9, to^^ffi 
emigrants was approximately three to two.- There were no restr ictionTon' 
women leaving their, homeland; they, were notlubject.to 3 
there ore not required to post a bond or,esort Jc^nTte^^ 

- Sdfo dTn n d P or r le labor to work in the cotton miiis ° f ™ **TZ 

and b^om r mad I!i -'^!y easy for them to find empbymenT 
and by ,900, there was a suf^ic.ennyrarge^ortugdese population in those 
cues to ensure that finding a relative or acquaintance to stay with was^ ' 
substantia, problem. Some women came to the United States toTarmhd 

-who had emigrated earlier. Once here, women were much less likelv to 
re urn to their natjve is , ands ^ ^ ^ - 

- aRS?" ^ W - b ^"^- -TOT ««.4ffi£- 

arriving after .<Jnn Thera P idriseinthenu ^erofPortuguese immigrants 
arriving after ,9(X was accompanied by a steady increase in emigrants 
leaving the Umted States to return home. It was common practice for W 

, men who had emigrated to America to work until they could savlS 
money to return to the Azores and taKe a wife,Many returned immediS 

■ with their new bride; others remained in the islands hoping to ule their 

socc essful; others watched«their money dwindling away and reluctant v 
^decided to return to the United States _ only this tin* acco]upa X a 
wife and children. Still other? returned to marry a wife only TfTd hatfh . 

fnds i° C H aVe h f fami ^.f d ™*>*^*m forced to remain 
■Slands^uch was the case with one man who left the islandsin his youth as a 

• CaSaf" 3 -T ha,er e " ded UP ^ in the C^ty 0 
Cahfbnna for e,ghteen years. Finally able to realize his dream of returning ' 
to h£ homeland to marry and-raise a family, he found that the land of hi' 
youthhadch^ 

the remainder of his. life there. His children, however, followed Other's 
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earlier example and immigrated to California.'" There were also those who 
returned to the Azores with the intention of staying and found that they 
could no longer adjust to the slow pace 'of village life and soon departed 
again.''* Their counterparts found*life in the United States lacking in many 
of the traditional, values which they had acquired as Azoreans and soon 
decided that they preferred the lifestyle of their homeland to that of America. 
They returned at the first opportunity. In the twelve years between 1908 and 
1919, no less than 20,751 Portuguese migrated from the United States. 159 
Emigration fluctuated with conditions in the United States, and ranged 
from a low of 816 in 1909 to ahigh&f 3,525 in 1919. Of thos&emigrating from . 
the United States between 1909 and 1919. 68.9 percent had been in this 
country five years or less, 24.9 percent between five and ten years, 4.1 
percent from ten to fifteen and.only 2.1 percent of those leaving had lived 
here for more'than fifteen years. 110 . ',',»„" 

Undoubtedly the war* which was raging in Europe-, 
had some influence" on the decline in immigration, although it did not appear 
' to noticeably affect emigration during this time. The war did, however, fuel 
the nativist movement at home which was demanding still, more restrictive - 
immigration legislation. In 19217 the Tnree Tercehf Kw-Svas^nactedritr; 
established a quota 6n the number of immigrants admitted from ^particular 
country at three percent- of the residents from that cotintry living in the 
United-States in 1910. The Portuguese annual quota, based on that formula, 
was substantially reduced to 2,520.'" The Three Percentlaw was followed 
by more re^trittive legislation in 1924; the end result of the new legislation 
was ' ■ . 

■;-.-„ tQ cut the total i mm ig rat i oni to ensure that European 
immigration did not much exceed that from the 
Amerieas, and to impose drastic cuts in themovement 
from'southern and eastern Europe. 162 
America w#> no longer the "free, port" for immigrants, the world over. 

* * An interview with AlexandrinhaAlvesimPatterson, California on November 25, 1878.Hcr 
lather lived in the United States 18 years before he returned to the Azores and married Tier 
"movher. ' * 4 ' * ♦ 

^ Hcnfiques, A Trip to the Azores or, Western Islands. P. 104. 
♦ »• Taft, Two Portuguese Communit ies in England. ?. \0\. 
lbid. t K U% ' v 
* Ibid,, P. 102. - 
»« Taylor The DistanuMagnet. P. 255. • # 
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Azoreans, like all other people* were a product of 
their physical and cultural environments, and when the> migrated to America 
their cultural heritage accompanied them like so m£fn> pieces of baggage. 
Given the nature of their interrelatedness and social interaction in their 

" homeland, it was neither unexpected nor unusual that those ties, which 
constituted their social networks, would direct a chain migration, of new 
immigrants to locations inhabited by fellow Portuguese. It woulxi have been 

unusual if that had not occurred. Portuguese settlement patterns in America 
were a direct outgrowth. of the triad of famil), community, and church that 
totally dominated and intertwined Azorean life and, at th 4 e s^mg time, these 
Settlement patterns encouraged the retention of traditional cultural practices 

j among the immigrants. Foremost among the factors that contributed to the 

retention of Portuguese? cultural identity was their pattern of settlement iri 

thiscountry. * <i \ 

% ' - • 

As an ethnic, group, thS Portuguese # werfe ftever, 

significant, in terms of absolute numbers, in tlfe total population of\the , 

nation, but in certain dreas on the east and west coast of the United States, 

tfiey were quite important regionally and in facLwere the dominant ethnic 

group in a number of communities. The concentration of Portuguese 

immigrants and their offspring in a relatively sraall number of locations 

facilitated the continued' utilization of their native language, provided a pool 

of suitable marriage partners for >oung adultsfand enabl&d their community 

to ignore the developing social services in this country and continue, in times 

of need, their own tradition of self -.help. During thetirst stage oj migration, 

when a Portuguese family was beset b> illness, an accident or death, it was 
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common to take up a collection in the community to help those in need. 
Meager though sue^rlJ^nafions were, they generally sufficed to bury the 
dead and provide tempor;if? assistance to the living. A number of fraternal 
;ind mutual aid societies gradual!) evoked qui of these earl> efforts to help 
one another; one of the earliest was the Awot fat Ju Poitugue\a Protectant e 
Betwficente. (Portuguese Protective and Benevolent Society) wh&$l was 
formed in San.Francisco on Juf> 6, 1868. Its primary function was^'to protect 
the living and bur> the dead/ ,,M In addition to the mutual aid funds, which 
went to the widp,w and children 1 of the deceased, these early fraternal 
societies dignified the burial of the immigrant, usually with a simple ceremony 
at thgeemeter) , and rendered aid atrd s>mpath> to tJiebereaveJ, ,M Branches 
of the Portuguese Protective and Benevolent Society soon appeared in t other 
communities in the bay area r H$yward, for example, formed a branch in, 
March, 1870, while San Leandros appeared in July of the >same year^ 

Initially, most of these fraternal and v mutual aid 
societies, like the Uniao' Portuguese do Cstado da California (Portuguese 
Union of the Stateof California) or U.P.E.C. as it was eommonfj; known after 
\{s founding in San Leandro in 1880, would assess their surviving members 
SI 00 each, upon notification of the death' of a member, the size of the paying 
membership determined the amount that went to the deceased s family. The 
variation in benefits and the cumbersome nature of the collection process 
resulted in efforts to standardize both costs and benefits, .and the societies 
vvett gradually transformed into a s>stem of regular-Insurance coverage. By 
1892 members of the U.P.E.C, for example, were paving regular nionthly 
dues which insured that, when the> died, their beneficiary would receive a 
set" amount of mone> The benefits <Sf belonging to such an organization 
vverd readily apparent to all and membership -in th.c various societies 
flourished. Local branches of the fraternalorgapi/ations appeared in Port- 
uguese communities on both coasts of the^United States and, by 1918. the 
U.P,EX., which wa,s just one of Several Portuguese fraternal societies in 
California, had 1 2,49 1 f paying members.'*" / ^ x *'» '""^ - 

August Mark Va/. The Portuxuew m California (Oakland, I%5». P. tf2. 
. Ibid.. P. 80. ^ . • rf ■ t < . r 

H&lley., The Cvntenmql Yeat Bank of Alameda Cauntw California, P,2 l )2. k 

'»■**»,»* • 

* ,M *Vaz, ThePnituguesetn California. V*% , % , * 

Cdrdwo. The Portuguese in America' 1500 1)C-t'P4 t P. „ . 
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• • i » Membership in the early fraternal societies 

also prowded a standard insurance benefit f,,,' lls mcm b er , T ? e "'^ h ' ' 
chapters increase rapid,, and , hc S . P . R .. S .,. S 

■ * -r 

v> While the mutual aid benefits provided fin-mri-il 
assistance to , he survivors of (|ecease(| frater a pe oHh 

formalized, local chapters held regular monthly business meetines -ffc' 
mee m gs > vere complete with;,he election a,d ins'a.la, on ,f V 

aTS : T ^ 4 -t a, m ? etm8s - whi ? h ^ ^dueled itf Portuguese, were 

were *^lht£onvyp community, Thc annual meetlnas. whi£fi"- 
, were fdled with pomp and ceremony designed to instill a sense of orideb ' 

the cultural values of the community and retaining the use of the Portugese 
lunguageoutstdeofthehome.,^ 

It. was thg yarious societies, with their rituals and „ 
social activities whieff -offer. addecfe6loTan3^ere*r' 

( mony to. break the monotonous pattern of daily life' ' 
and enriched the social fife of the'individual-and the » 

' family." 1 " ■ K , 

the live, «f ^ » t<p0 ^ r etlr i 0hn l en,s ^ e noiiceably absent from 
hj hves of mc&t mumgrante in the United States in the early 1900s, The • 

1920s and 1930s were shared by their urban counterparts working in the 
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mills and sweat shops of New England. If anything, conditions were even 
worse fuf the citv dwellers who were completely dependent upon earning an 
income to provide for their family . Rural inhabitants could at least grow part * 
of their own food supply when jobs were scarce, and urban jobs in New 
England ^mill towns became noticeably scarce after the mid-1920s. The' 
increasing unionization of thejextile industry in New England, together with 
the growing obsolescence of much of the original mill equipment, made that 
industry particularly susceptible to competition from modern textile mills 
that were locating in the South to take advantage of low-cost, non union 
labor. As the economic realities of the industry became more apparent, some 
mill owners accepted vvfiut they saw as the inevitability of the situation/ 
closed their N«;w England plants and joined the move to the South in search 
of ^heap labor. Others tried to forestall the impending crisis by cu'tti towages 
in thdr e.ysting plants, the workers, caught in the middle of a situation which 
they neither created nor understood, reacted by striking. In the textile mills 
of New Bedford, for example -and they were by no means atypical- 
management announced a ten percent wage cut in 1928 and the mill 
workers reacted by going out on strike*. The strike lasted six months, the 
longest and most severe strike in the city's history, and only succeeded in 
aggravating a deteriorating situation. 1 "" 

Already reeling under the intense competition from 
the South, the depression of the 1930s, dealt the textile industry of New 
England th^final blow* New Bedford lost two thirds of its cotton textile trtills 
during the depression and became a typical example of a depressed 
, one-industry eity." r ' The number of w'age Earners employed in cotton * 
textiles in New Bedford between 1927 and J 938, decreased by 21,280.'? f 
Hampered by their lack of education anct delayed acquisition of English asa 
second language, , fully ninety-one percent of their workers (Portuguese) 
were found in thesejni-skilfed^and unskilled jo^cupations" ~* which bore the 
brunt of the layoffs and job terminations that swept the New Englahd textile 
industries during t,he thirties. Ill-prepared to compete on the open job 
market, the Portuguese suffered from high rates of unemploy ment , half of the 
Portuguese working population of New Bedford, for example, were left 

' Wolfbcin, rhvDQchamta Cotton Jeuilv (u\ P. II 
r ' Ibul P 12 
Ibul P 12^ , 

* r1 Ibul P 44. • ; ; . , * . 
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' whLut jobs during the thirties.'- As a study by the international Labor 
Office reported in K>37. New Bedford was not alone. 

• The movement of-cottpn manufacturing to the South' 
has created in New England (jp such cities as New 
Bedford; Fall River and Lowell, and especially in the 
smaller towns) a serious problem of more or Jess 
permanently "stranded population".. . |V 

A Portuguese workers were particularly conspicuous in 

that stranded population" and were hard hit by their economic misfortune 
At the same time that the textile industry was responding to cheaper labor 
cost in the South by relocating to that region, the garment industry of New 
Jo* City was trying to escape their increasing labor costs. Historically 
^dependent upon low-cost, unskilled, immigrant labor, the garment industry 
was affected by the.decline in new immigrants after 1924 and viewed their 
rising labor costs with apprehension. New York City's importance as the 
fashioncenteroftheUnitedStatesflictated that the garment industry, while . 
not tied exclusively to the city, remain in relatively close proximity. Lower 
production costs in New Jersey andConnecticut and the hrcreasing pool of 
•unemployed workers in southern Massachusetts stimulated a substantial 

Z g ,T,o?n th T e indU?<ry fr ° m NCW Y ° rk City to those areas after 

the late 1930s. In New Bedford, the clothing industry was the third-ranking 

employer in terms of toat number of employees, by 1938. 17 ' • 

. Durin 8 this Period many Portuguese immigrants, 

who had previously worked in the textile miljs. sought employment in the 
garment industry, ^skilled and uneducated, they were ideal candidates for 
the low-paying job of mass producing clothing. Even so. the new industry 
was not able ^substantially reduce unemployment among .Portuguese 
workers in Fall Rtver ahd.New Bedford and "many of them moved to 
Newark. New Jersey, and othercities in search'of jobs".'" The early stages of 
the migration from Massacfiusett's to .Connecticut and New Jersey were 
already apparent in the Census of 1930 (See Table 5). Tfrese early migrants, 
like their predecessors who first came to America, established themselves in 



" Ibid. 

Ibid.. Pp. 28-29. 
'"\lbid.. Pp. 115-116. 

'"* Pap.'Ponugu^e American SpSxh. P. 14. 
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urban occupations and provided a destination and assistance to subsequent 
waves of migration during the thirties. 

The economic malaise which settled on the New 
England textily centers in the 1920s slowed the occupational progress of its 
newest immigrant groups to a standstill, this was particularly true for* the 
Portuguese in places like FaH River «*nd New Bedford ^vhere that progress 
has remained stalled to the present.'"* in addition to making it difficult to ( 
mumtain famil> andWrnmuiiitj stabilty* the loss of jobs and continued 
anempknnumt had a negative impacf upon traditional Partuguese cultural 
values among some mefiTbers of the community who came to associate 
being Portuguese" with being unemployable~or somehow inferior to being 
American. The move to disassociate themselves, at least from the more 
visible signs of their cultural heritage, such as speaking Portuguese, became 
more commonplace. As one researcher commented in 1949: 

Manv Portuguese immigrants and their children have 
leaned toward discarding the Portuguese language^ 
only in order to conceal their background as a means 
' means of overcoming social prejudices, but also in 
ordet to fulfill what they consider a patriotic duty, 1N 

• . . . v.J^ - - ; , Jhe immigrant & life was a r^licaUk^artirr^ froxn the 
traditional lifestyle of jhe Azores, mvariabl}, everything seemed tx> c be done 
differently in America and immigrants had little choice but to adapt In the 
process of changing and making innumerable adjustments to life in this new 
world, m&\ traditional practices were quietly abandoned by the wayside, 
in the mijtf of all the turmoil and uncertainty, however, the Church fflpd 
copstant and unchanging and provided a welcome sense? of security. A 
.shared faith™ the Roman Catholic Church was the ihost basic 'component of 
•the Portuguese cultural heritage and the one most resistant to change. 
Immigrants and their children might give up their native language, angliciz? 
jtheir family name, and divorce themselves^ everything that identified them 
as Portuguese, but they rarely gave up their religion. For the vast majority, it 
was a religion based on simple faith, uneducated, they We're not versed in the 

, doctrine of the church but rather in the ritual. From the peasant perspective, 
it was not necessary to understand the tenets of the churchas long as one had 
faith and. followed the religious dictates of the priest. Bordering on mysti- 

* 4 » ' 

• Silva. The Position of New Immigrants m the F all R«\er Textile Industry " Pp 2M 2^2 
r> Pap. Poriugueu' American Spt't'fih, P. 25. 
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mm thefr/eligion combined an inordinate fairh in the power of sainis with a 
^tnet devotion t^the. ritual and ceremony of the mass ' 

ther,fh.ii.f :u • Mi ' n " nsofotn er immigrants were also adherents of 
he eatbol c faith, parucularly those frtmfcouthern Europe, and the Church 

was already well .established in America when most of the Portuguese 

arnved. Regional variations exist in all institution* even in those religious 
nstitunons professmg the same basic doctrines, and the Port uguesj preferred 

the.r churches ,n America to bt sjmiiar. both in ritual and appearance lathe 

Bedtord u 1 867 tcA«are for the religious needs of the Portusuese immigrants 

,h r' V ' Whe " communities became 

, ^abashed u other cit.es. such as Fall River. Providence, and San Leandro 

nlh f P f C ° Uld SPCak thC, ' r na,, ' Ve Ia "«- Al/houah the total 
number of Poruiguese sp-eaking priests was never very forge. L concentrated 
settlemen pattermTof Portuguese immigrants made it possible for a limited 
number of pneslslo maintain contact with a substantial bod v of immigrants 
Outlymg communities that were unable to have.a permanent Portuguese* 
priest ol then own had, to be satisfied with a visititie Portugese priest' who' 
came rom the nearby cities, to say Ae mass for the local testa and for other 
special occasions. • 
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In addition to a preference for Portuguese speaking 
priests, many of the Catholic Churches built in Portuguese communities^ 
were modeled after churches in their homeland. While the architecture often' 
brought back memories of the old village, churches, the interior always 
conta.heci the familiar symbols, particularly the images of the saints, so 
associated with their religion in the Azores. When all else failed. theChurch 
remained the one-continuous link with the pas. and "strove to remind the ' 
immigrant of, h.s faith and struggled to keep the faith alive in the face of- • 
countless obstacles , ■.' ,I • k 

* r 

C losely related to the Church, is the' system of • 
godpareniage which is itself a fundamental institute in the Portugese ' 
community. At the time of baptism every infant-needs a godmother and a 
godfather to serve as sponsor: traditionally parents invited a brother/sister 

' 1 **» 

I 
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• or a verv close friend to be godparents to their children. While the primary 

/ function was to ensure the religious training of the child, becoming a godparent 

also established a special relationship, not just between the godparents artd 

■ A the child, but. with the LhilvVjS natural parents a* well. Jn the traditional * 

Portuguese society, an intricate system of community ties and relationship^ 

only marginally related to the chufch. evolved from the religious ne^i for 

t godparents. These relationships were based on mutual obligations., re- 

sponsibilties and rights and, further strengthened and expanded the normal. . 

family bonds. In times of crisis an individual %i.ompqdrcs. the godparents of 

his children and the parents of his gojchildren^ould always be relied upon 

for comfort ana" assistance, they also joined in and helped^elebrate the mora 

merftoftble occasions that occur in every family. \ , 

' > t 
It was not uncommon for immigrants to nave to .j 

borrow money topayAeirpassageto Americaandthe>trequentl> turned to* 
parents, siblings and compadfes for such assistance. After securing a job and m 
a place to live, they salved their mojney, repaid the loan, and encouraged 
others to join thpm. Well jiware off the meager existence that was tHe fate of, 
most peoRle in the Azores, they Felt a strong sense of obligation U1 help those 
closest to them - brothers, sisters, parents and compadres. After a second * 
member of thp family immigrated and found work. tbey customarii> pooled ' 
their resources to help" those Jeft behind come to the United States. In this 
way, entire extended families took part in chain migrations from their 
. homeland to a particular community in this country". The ties that helped ^ 
maintamiraditional Azorean society, family, church, and community, were 
reinforced and transported with theiji. buttte role of the godparent, w;hich 
combines both religious and family ties, suffered in the subsquent assimilation 
process. Although the special relationship between LOtWpailres and between 
godparent arid godchildren remained intact for the immigrants and .their \ * 
children, iU> significance began to decline with th£ third generation and by 
tHe. fourth generahon being a godparent %vas little more than a reljgious 
ceremony. » * 1 , « 

. All Portuguese immigrants; brought their /ultural 
heritage »ith them to AmeriJt. but tHe Portuguese jn California were the 
mosf successful in retaining' mat heritage and passing it on to subsequent 
generations.M here tte new immigrants settled and what occupations they 
ended up in, which was largely determined b> <he sotnrf-eonnectionS between w 
prospective immigrants and those alreadysin AflferLa. were the key factors u 
''that influenced t^he length of time thctf cultural traits were retained. For 
reason? already noted, most of the Portuguese immigrants who settled on the 
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east coast ended up working as semi-skilled or unskilled factory laborers in ' 
cities like Fall -River and y New Bedford. Massachusetts, and Providence 
Rhode Island. In 1%(). eighty -seven percent of the Portuguese in southeastern 
New-England were city residents and onl> one percent were working as 
agriculturalists of any type.'- 1 It was only in California that^i large number of 
^ Portuguese settled and remained on farms. Eighty -seven percent of all the 
Portuguese farm residents in the United States in I960 were liv ing in California 
where the Portuguese have regained .the most rural 'ethmcgroup in" the state, 
Since the close of immigration in the early 1920s. 1 - The predominantly rural 
nature of Portuguese settlement in California isolated the immigrants 
culturally as well as spatially and. as a consequence, minimized the contact 
between Portuguese immigrants and the non -Portuguese members of the 
host society- Almost the exact opposite occurred in th« industrial centers ih 
New England, -where Portuguese immigrants. : 

were forced to go outside their group and domestic 
circle, to work in the factories in subordinate posi- 
-'• * . tions - tn us having to learn some English or remain in 
low manual jobs where little or n£ communication- 
was needed. ,M _ . 

This is not to say that th'e Portuguese immigrants in 
New Fngland abandoned their cultural heritage when they stepped off the' 
boat from the Azores. Nothing could be farther fronyhe truth. Wbat it does 
v indicate, however.is that the ciflturaf conflict, which inevitably results when 
members of different groujis are forced into close juxtaposition, occurred on 
the east coast long before it began (o be obvious among second and thjrd 
generation Portuguese in California. In Hawaii, the* de-emphasis of the 
Portuguese cultural heritage was an almost inmate reaction among the 
immigrants themselves when they pereejved thattjfc: visible signs of that 
heritage, i v language, occupation and social praxes, made them targets 
for discrimination. As early as I 941.. it was noted that. ' " 

there is a wide cultural differentiation between the 
, ^Portuguese in the Island setting and those in Call* 
~ ' fornia today. Although there have been changes in 
" ' " cultural patterns of the Portugese in California' it is 

Graves, "ImmigrmMs fn Ajsricultprc." Pp. MM 1 . 
, '° Ibid , Pp, 11-12. • 

"* Pap. Portuguese A/twtu an Sptt\ ft. P. W * ^ 
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in Hawaii. wh£W thk' Portuguese people have gone 
through the process of competition, conflict, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation and. have broken 
1 down social distance, that the distinction from the 
i old world pattern is mbst evident. 185 

The economic rewards associated with agriculturejn 
California were a marked contrast,to the situation in Hawaii, immigrants 
were drawn to the rural areas in the former and fled from fhem in the latter. 
The la^k of da>-to~dav contact with people/other than one's own family, 
t the,need to be self sufficient, the general unavailability of man} amenities 
common in urban areas, and the genera) sense of isolation ttiat are commonly 
associated with rural life in the first half of the 20th century were conditions 
conducive to the continudftion of old world traditions among Portuguese 
immigrant^ in California. " 

Summer was a great time to be Portuguese in Cali- 
fornia. A ftfst<j. or celebration, was held almost ever} weekend in some 
community in the Central Valley or along the coast and everyone looked 
forward to the occasion, it was a time (or dancing, eating and socializing. 
Traditional!), every Portuguese community of any size would hold an annual 
celebration. Most of. these were ftvodav affairs which began with a 
candlelight procession on Saturday, night. The procession transported the 
queen's crown from the house of ^sponsoring family to a chapel in or near 
the church, afterwards a usance was held in the local Portuguese Hall where 
the l human ta. a traditional folk .dance, shared the floor witfi less traditional 
dances. The following day a parade, complete with suitably gowned outgoing 
.and looming queens, participants from fraternal organization in all nearby 
towns, and statues, of saints from the church, would transport the^ueens 
crown from the chapel, through town, and end up at the church where the 
participants attended mass. At the conclusion of mass, the crovvn*would be 
bussed, the new queen crowned and (he procession would march back to the 
chapel. Afterwards a traditional meal of meat and bread was served free to 
the publics . ' 

a V The local Portuguese celebration remained visible in 
California long after it ceased to exist in mast New England any: Hawaiian 

Fstep. Portuguese Assimilation in Hawaii amWiilj£prma/' P. M, 

" Uuinc Afluwil Lhk-. Portuguese Religious Festivals'* tt'npuhlisheil M Thesis, Califor 
ma Stale I University . Chico. 1 l >7Sh Pp. 22-23. 
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communities. It contributed to the maintenance of strong ties anion, the 

.among the members ot a rural population and, transmitting- the cultural 
rad,t,on,o cbe immigrants to their children. The children wert us a,m u h 

Arched :° tiVitiCS " **« thCy ' earned 10 dance the chXta 
' Paren n" enjoyed the after^on meal as much as 2 

parents. In the process, they grew up accustomed to hearing Portugese 

tttey attended. They also had ample opportunfties to become acuuainted 
w,thbo^ 

, . ' proudo ^ heifold - w orldbackground,theirl an guage 

and their institutions, the Portuguese in California 

have sought to pass these things on to their, children.'- 

• c' n r • x, „ In 19323 8r ° Up of Port "8"ese from GustiV. a small 
San Joaqum Valley town on the west side of Stanislaus County. dlideSo 

•*« a specal celebration to attract Portuguese from all over Cfcnfa 
The y m , eled hejr cdebra . on on whkh . s hdtpn QWpr a. 

Sc.«nnco e n?" " T" 5 "'^ -Our Lady o 

Miracles). In contrast to the traditional two-day festa. the Gustine celebration 

qu* yevolved1ntoafullweekofactivitiesincluding:candleli h^ 
ofm^ 

of milk and Portuguese sweet bread, music and sougs performed by Portuguese 
mus.c.ans. a Saturday night dance, an elaborate version of 'the trad t!ona ' 
Sunday procession to and from the church, mass said by a v isi mg pries » 
fought over from the Azores, an auction to raise money to help support the ' 
.cjlebranon, .carnival for children, a Sunday night dance, and Ey o„ ' 
Monday, a Woodless bullfight copied after those held on the " land of 

-i — 

' . „' .; while many of the local festas have atrophied anH 

22 ,,y u t: p t- ,eaving r ind on,y a —< 

tuguese Hall vaguely to rem.nd third and fourth generation Portuguese- 
Amencans of their cultural heritage, the festas in the%W Po«S 
icommumues in-eaHfornia arc .still commonplace: NoIe ToWe £" can 
^P^totheOurUdyofMiraclescelebratioLtG^ 

E.stcp,rp ortuj!tlosc Assira,Ia«ion in Hawaii and California,- /. fts. ' 
"* Lanc - "P<>«»guc,se Religious Festivals." Pp. 65.77! 
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social' event without par for the Portuguese population of California. In 
1977, an estimated twenty -eight thousand people crowded into the small 
town of Gustine to help celebrate the annual Our Lady of Miracles festival. 
Forty-six Portuguese communities, some o\er 150 miles away, sent repre- 
sentatives, in the form ol the queen of their celebration or members of their 
sponsoring fraternal organi£dtions, to march in the parade on Sunday. They 
were accompanied b> twenty decorated statues, the local queen ajjd her 
attendants, all suitably gowned and robed, and six marching bands. All in all; 
it was* gala event which, though it cost in excess of fifty thousand dollars to 
stage, generated Over one hundred thousand dollars in revenues. The local 
Cathohc Church, the thankful recipient of most of the profits froin the 
festival, ^prospering; the community is justifiably proud of its festival; 
Portuguese statewide look forward to jhe fall event; and thecelebration 
ij$f$nues to draw more participants ^ach yearD*" ■ " ! . 

ff' _ The east coast counterpart of the Our Lady of Miracles 

festival is.se.en in the BlessingV the Fleet in Gloucester and' Provwicetown, 
The Feast of the Blessed Sacrament in New Bedford, and jhe Feast of the 
Holy Ghost m New Bedford and Fall Riy$r, 'all of which attract ISrge enthu- 
siastic crowds. It is primarily in Californiaftnough. where the'rurat-oased 
Portuguese communities have continued to support their local festas as well 
as'the more elaborate Ourfcady of Miracles. The survival of the festa, along- 
svith other cultural traditions, hasbe'en most tenuous in theHawaiianlslands 
Almost forty years ago it ^s noted that Religious and fraternal festivals 
. phiy a far greater part in-tfte lives.of California Portuguese than is the case 
with their WothgfciV Hawaii". 1 ' Their decline in, Hawaii has become even 
more accentuated in the ensuing forty years. .. . 

6ne of the earliest casualties of the acculturation 
process wu^e Portuguese language. It persisted the longest in large, urban 
Portuguese epmmuniuc$vhere niany 'immigrants, particularly women not 
employed outside lh?home, were able to get by without learning English, 
and m the rural, commj»n% v where* there was jittle social or economic 
interaction with the English speaking population. In the rural areas pf 
California, for example, jmmigcapts could. get along quite well without 
learning English and. in fact, many ofjtht'm never learned the language. Al 
work and in the home Portuguese yj always spoken;, on Sundays, the 
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liturgy of the mass tit the local Catholic Church was performed in Latin - as 
it had been in <heir -homerand. and in some communities the sermon was 
delivered in Portuguese. The major so«iar events, the summer festas in 
nearby town or the meetings of the 1 fraternal organizations were also occasions 
to converse ,n Portuguese. Although the children learned English in school, 
they were frequently informed that speaking English stopped at, the outside 
door to the house* . 

.... . T ^ acculturation arocess weighed most heavily upon 

children of immigrant parents - the second generation. Force?, by law to 
attend school where their lessons and Social interactions with non-Portuguese 
children were carried on in English, they learned to speak that language' 
away from home while they continued ^communicate with their parents in 
Portuguese. While many immigrants never' learned Enulish. their children 
became bilingual, at least to the degree of being able to function in either ' 
language. It was these children of immigrants, born in the United States 
and seldom formally taught Portuguese! "who were mainly responsible for' 
the origin, use and propagation of anglicisms and for .the deterioration of 
Portuguese in i>eneral".'" 

> 1. ' * 

nvf t± . The bastardizati «n of the Portuguese language, in 

California took many forms, but it primarily consisted of using an English 
• word, with Portuguese pronunciation, to express a concept or object totally 
new to the immigrant: using an English' word that sounded similar to a well 
known Portuguese word, although with an entirely different meaning: and 
translating English into Portuguese literally pn a word-for-word basis Each 
ol these frequently results in a spoken language which at best confuses the 
Portuguese speaking newcomer and frequently either-amuses or embarrasses 
that individual because the meaning in contemporary Portuguese is something 
quite different from .that expressed in California Portugese.'*' In spite of 
their linguistic deficiencies, second generation Portuguese were quitefcapable 
of making themselves understood in either English or Portuguese and they 
continued the practice of speaking Portuguese whenever they were with 
other-members of their own generation, Thev spoke it less frequently with 
their own children, however, who were rapidly being acoulturated into the 
larger society, ; . . 

« Francisco Cota Fancies, »0 &lar Luso-Amcnono. Un iSdicedc Accuhuracao.^m 
iTot""""' PommeScPreSCn < e > n C <"*>"»« Franco. .974, p. .7. M> .ransla.ion of 

Ibid Pp.H-17. s ) 
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The third generation became, for all practical pur- 
poses, umlingudl. English speaking Portuguese Americans. Although tfoey 
trequently understood some Portuguese, from hearing their parents and 
grandparents converse and from attending Portuguese celebrations, most 
were not able to communicate effectively in their, grandparents' language.'*' 
On the east coast of the United States, where ur|xin living brought the 
immigrants and their children into daily contact with the English speaking 
community, the process of leurning£nglish was frequently much more rapid. 
In the Hawaiian Islands acculturation was even more accelerated than it 
was onf the east coast as the Portuguese hurried to disband as a nationality 
group. ■ y 

4 , A more subtle way ip which the passing years have 

eroded the Portuguese cultural traditions h^'s been throtlgh the increasing, 
incidence o| yut-marnage, particularly among third and fourth generation' 
Portuguese Americans. The habit of seeking rnarrjage partners from their 
homeland, and frequently {ram their own village, as reported earlier in the 
discussion of Rhody Island, was common pfyctic<Vamong Portuguese 
immigrants throughout the United States." The ^social interactions of the 
immigrants through their churches, fraternal organizations and celebrations 
- ensured that most of the second generation found foiarriage partners within 
the Portuguese community. Again, the Hawaiian Islands were the main 
exception. In the laje 1930s, M\2 percent of the Portuguese males and 51,4 
percent of the females were reported marrying divide their own ethnic 
.group, in congest, ten percent v were estimated to be parrying outside their 
group in California at that time. m * t* % \ 

It is among the third generation, and. those that 
followed, that marrying non-Portuguese Americans ha^>, understandably,' 
become rather common. The third generation, typically, can neither speak 
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nor understand Portuguese sufficiently well. to be at eas^ in a Portuguese 
speaking situation and are less likely to be actively ir^olved in fraternal 
organisations, celebrations, and other social activities as their parents were 
as young adults. As a consequence, they are unlikely to interact socially with 
many suitable marriage partners who share their cultural heritage. Instead, 
mostpf their social activities, from the time they first enter tha public school 

"« (>eo!lre> L (n>nics. BiltnguaUstn Among Wml ami Thirtt Gcderanon Portuguese 
\tflericans in t aliiorma, / tt\t Sim/unium tm Poriuatu Pnutm in Caltfoitty iSun I rancis 
co. 1*>74kP.4* 

Hstep vPorlujiuese ^sMniilahJ |iyiA\va» an^K altlornia " P 
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system., tend to bo predominantly with "English speaking non-Port ugitese 
yoyrfg people. B> the time they are otd enough to start considering marriage, 
.sharing a cultural heritage is not necessarily a high priority in choosing a 
partner. Those whomarcj outsideihe group were seldom active in the social 
activities of ihe Portuguese community before thev wed and are less likely to 
, be actively involved afterwards. The use of £prtuguese at these activities, 
frequently not well understood by the Portuguese American member and 
completely foreign to the nOn-Portuguese partner, makes it difficult for them 
to socialize. The offspring ufWh marriages generally do ncft learn much of 
their Portuguese heritage; they\do not learn the language, and they are not 
active participants in the soeial\ietivities of the group. In short, an almost 
complete breakdown occurs in thcVansmission of the traditional Portuguese 
culture to future generations. 

Cultural valiA are not like an old pair of shoes, that 
can be casually replaced when they arc no Umgcr in fashion. The cultural 
heritage whicji accompanied the Portuguese immigrants to America had 
provided the rationale for their very existence in the A/oresahd, as such, was 
not easily laid aside for the. as yet. untried traditions in this country * Those 
same traditions, which were so important to the immigrant, had less meaning, 
however, for each succeeding generation as they became more assimilated 
» into the host society . While mapy of the more overt traditions, i.e., speaking 
Portuguese, active membership in fraternal societies, and participation in 
traditional celebrations, are not so common today among Portuguese 
Americans, many of the basic values of Portuguese society have regained. 
They still emphasize the importance of the family « t^e father continue^ to be 
theyuthoHty figure, and they strive to maintam their ties with tfre extended 
family. A study of cultural persistence among a Portuguese community in an 
urbaiysetting in fhe early 1960s concluded that , ' 

while tfye Portuguese American subculture has re- 
mained ntarginal it has also maintained coherence, in 
contrast not only with most other Amefidvn subcul- 
tures buutlso with the general culture of the "receiving 
■ . society'V" ' , ^ 

i The Portuguese population ofjhe UnitecJ Stales has , 

successfully maintained a r ^trong£etftc of ethnic identity over an extended, i 



" Hans Howard lcde£ Cultural PaMMCHce mi a ft»rtu$iueMj -Anient an ( omniunity il n- ' 
published Ph.l) Dissertation. Stanford L,wt%s» pp. SH-S*) \ 
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period of time'The nature of the migration process itself contributed .to the 
maintenance of Portuguese communities and the gfeneral feeling of being 
Portuguese" instead of a single mass migration of immigrants who .were 
then widely sc attered throughout the country Portuguese 'immigrants have 
continued to come to the same general locations since 1870. The traditional 
Portuguese cultural values-were4:onstantl> reinforced by the arrival of new 
immigrants: In the absence of art> new influx of Azorean immigrants, most 
vige signs of their culture might beexpected todisappeargradually.Sofar, 
1 tfliP&as not happened because an extended period of non-immigration has 
yet to occur. The flow of immigrants was severeJ> curtailed as a result of the 
restrictive legislation of the e^rly 1920s when the Portuguese found, along 
with immigrants from all over the world, that the portals to N America, 
although not completely closed, were greatly constricted. 

A volcanic eruption on'the island of Fffial in 1957 
prompted the' first substantial loosening of.irpmigration 'restrictions for 
Azoreans. The subsequent Azorean Refugee Acts of 1958 and 1960, which 
were passed b> Qongress to make exception for Azoreans suffering from the 
natural disaster on Faiah was the beginning of the third stage of migration . A * 
^ New immigration legislation ertaated in the mid-1960s was much less 
restrictive and authorized a substantial increase in the number of immigrants 
permitted to enter the United States from all foreign countries. The impact of 
the new legislation on Portuguese immigration iyeflected in the statistics: in 
the twenty Vears prjor to 1950 only 10.752 Portuguese migrated to the 
United States; in the eighteen >ears between.1961 and 1977-more th&i 
150.000 came to this country - thirty-five percent of trie total Portuguese 
immigration since 1820!'^ Traditional Portuguese cultural values, far from 
being an endangered species, are.experiencing u revitalization as a result of 
the current migration. 
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f * Francis M Rogcrs.'VVmericansof Portuguese Desccm. A Lesson in Differentiation,",^? 
Research Paper in the Social Sciences. No*<XRM J (Bevcrl) Hills. 1974k P JU, 
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Chapter VI . 



Too Little for too IVfeny: 
The Azor^an Dilen&ia 



* The second stage of migration, which came to a , 
dose between I920^nd 1930. substanjtially reduced population pressure on 
the limited*resource base of the Azores. The out-migration was not ac- 
companied, howeyer. by any change in the 'bask, sociat, economic, or 

'ffclitical structure of the islands. The overall situation in 1930 was little 
changed from the mid 1800s. it remained a traditional society interconnected 
through marriage and god parentage ties, subsistence agriculture still 
dominated the economy, and. the government in Lisbon continued to treat 

. tfie islands, politically and economically, as if they were a colony instead of 
an integral part of the natiorf. The general economic depression which beset 
the world during the 1930s virtually ensured that the nature of life in the 
islands, which had enabled the population to survive difficult times in the 
past, would remain unchanged. In'effect. t\\c "breathing room" vvhich^ 
resulted from relieving the papulation prevsure in the islands, was not* 
perceived as an opportunitfto bring about needed structural changes, 
particularly in the economic realm where they were so badly needed, and life 
continued as usual. <fiven such conditions, it was inevitable that, in the 
absence of any significant out migration, population prevsure would begin 
to increase^again and eventually reach crisis proportions, one generation^ 
later. t in the mid-1950s overpopulation was, once again, the over-riding 
problem in the Azores. 

In 1950 the population of the Airores hskf limbed to 
316,287. an increase of 67. 152 individuals in thirty years. A graph depicting 
the age and sex* composition of the population enumerated in jthe 19$) 
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-Census reveals a typical expanding popdlation, with t^ie largest number uif 
people in the younger age groups and each cohort larger than the cohort 
born before it !&v. Table 6>, In spite of the significant out-migration that 
took-plaee prior to 1920, the 1950 age-se\ pyramid does not have a noticeable 
gap in any particular cohort of the population, which illustrates both the 
nature and effectiveness of that earlier migration. Migration* typically*are 
selective, in that they attract primarily the population in the 1545 age 
group, and their absence remains visible in an age^sex pyramid until the 
people in those age groups eventually cease to exist. The absence of any 
significant-gaps in the 1950age : sex pyramid illustrates again the degree to 
which tfie previous migration was a chain migration ol interrelated indi- 
viduals which removed entire, extended families from the Azores — not |ust 
young adults. 

The still expanding.population of the Azores attained 
an'avcFa^cmn^ pc^s^uammile in 1950 and ranged from 

'^0 persons per square mile on Sao Miguef to^OH on Cotyo. Even though it 
had the largest base population itt 1920, Sao Miguel, through .^combination 
of natural growth artd intra LslanJ miration* suffeted from disproportionate 
share 6f the new inhabitants: seventy -eight percent 152.422 individuals) of 
,the total population increase in the archipelago was concentrated on Sao 
Miguel in 1950 iSce. Table 7), In a subsistence-agrarian economy, high 
average population densities are a good indicator of a hand-tq-mouth 
existenc9and such was certainly the case in the Ajores by 1950. In relation 
to the amount of agriculturaNand on Sao Miguel, the actual density of the 
population exceeded 1.300 per square mile. Limited by the nature of their 
expanding population, future prospects for the A^oreans appeared rather 
bleak in 1950, Two unexpected events during thejollovving decade offered a 
ray of hope in what was becoming a desperate situation*. Canada gradually 
lowered its immigration barriers to selected countries, including Portugal; 
and a natural disaster, in the form of a volcanic eruption, persuaded the 
United States^ffodmit Portuguese refugees to this country*; 

The Portuguese population of, Canada was less than 
4,000 individuals in 1953 when the Canadian government, in an effort to 
promote economic development, revised its immigration laws and allowed 
the first boatload of Portuguese immigrants to enter that country. Most of 
those early, immigrants went to work as agricultural laborers or unskilled 
construction workers for the railroads. The favorable response, on the part 
of the Portuguese, to the opportunity to immigrate to Canada, soon promoted 
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TABLE 6 



POPULATION'S YRAMID OF THE AZORES- 1950 



MALE 



FEMALE 



AGE 

75+ 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 
♦ 30-34 

25-29 
, 20-24 
' 15-19 « 

10-14 • . . 

5-9 

Under 5 _____ 

* $ 4 3 i \ 0 1 j" 3. 4 T" i 

PERCENT OF POPULATION 

s. 

Source: IX Rocenseamento Geral da Populacao No Conf/nenfe 
e ilhas Ad/ocenfes em 15 do Dezembro de f950, 
Tomo II, Institute Nodonol de Estotisticov Lisboa, 1955. 
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TABLE 7. 

POPULATION OF THE AZORES" 1920-1950 -• 



Pop. 1 
1920 



.Pop. 
P/S/M 



Pop. 2 
1950 



Apparent 
Change 
Since 1920 



o 
o 



Pop. 
P/S/M 1950 



Santa Maria 


^ 6,45;7 


174 


11,844 


+ 5,387 


, 320 


*S£fr Miguel-? 


111,745 


388 


164,167 


+52,422 , 


.. 570 


Terceira 


46,277 


302 


. 60,372 


+ 14,092 


394 


Graciosa 


7,477 


311 


9,517 ' 


+ 2,040 


396 


Sao Jorge 


13.362- _ 


145 


15,529 


.+• 2.16C 


168 


Pico 


' * ' I«927 


118 


22(557 


+ .2,630 


134 


Faial* 


18,917 


286 


23,923 


. + 5,006 


362 


Flores 


6.720 


. '122 


'. 7,650 


+ 930 


f 

139 


Corvo 


661 


98 


728 


+ 67 


108 


TOTAL 

/ • 

C_ . . ifl. » . 


231,543 

♦ 


'"'260 


316,287 


+67,152. • 


355 



i wwiuuius o riaiieamenio 

(Acores, 1976), p. 4. » 

'Utr ' 0 dos Acores, Departamento Regional de Estudios e Planeamento, (Acores, 1975). 
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the government to increase its original quota of 500 per year.'* In 1%(). 
there were 22.434 Portuguese immigrants in Canada, ten vears later the total 
♦reached 84.968.'* The rush to leave Portugal continual into the 1970s- 
between 1971 and 1977 ano.ther 65.180 Portuguese immigrants arrived in 
Canada, with 16.333 arriving in 1974 alone.--' By 1978. Canada was home to 
some 150.148 Portuguese immigrants - virtually all of whom had arrived 
since 1953. 

Admittedly, the Canadian government's figures are 
conservative ami do not include the iflegal Portuguese immigrants living in 
Canada. A recent study by Grace M. Anderson and David Higgs. A Futtire 
to Inherit: The Portugiwse Population of Canada, estimated th7portu«uese 
population of Canada to be 220.000 in 1976. In. particular, the authorswotC 
note of the scale of illegal immigration to Canada and the role played by 
travel agents in both Portugal and Canada in coaching p ospeetive immi- 
grants, for a fee. on how to* come to that country on a tourist visa and then 
remain there illegally.*" While.thore may be some question about thi actual 
size of the Portuguese population of Canada, depending on whether one 
rehes on official or unofficial da'ta. it-is clearly substantial in number, ami 
recenrin origin. * - 

In many ways, the Portuguese immigration to Canada 
was almost a duplicate of the Portuguese experience in The United States; 
this was particularly true in such areas as origin, degree of concentration 
occupation, and the influence of social ties in determining who would 
immigrate, where they would end up and what they would qp when they got 
there. Most of the immigrants were from the Azores, abou ( seventy percent 
and. m contrast to the early arrivals who started out working on farms or for 
.the railroads, the vast majority of them ended up in the aV The city, in this 
case, was most often Toronto, which by 1978 hail a Portuguese communitv 
.of about 100.000,^ Second only toTorontowasMonrreaU.tha Portugese 
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n< 5? r0 i!? e ? B ^ tt cI^ k Ethnicit>and£ntrcp rc ncurs Portuguese Immigrants in A Canadian 
Uty In Ethmc Encounter* Identities and Contexts. Edited b> George L. Hicks and 
Phillip E. Leis. North Scituate. Mass. 1977. P. 171. * 

Graced Andc^on.^uwA.; of Contact: The Portuguese and Toronto, Waterloo 
Ontario. 1974, P.tfT 

Immigratiotteatistict Canada ivarious years 197M977). Ottawa. Canada. 

^GractfM Anderson and David Hi^. A Future to /njtent The Portugese Commumiies 
of Canada. .Toronto. 1976. Pp, 30-32. 

J» Stanley Meisler. "Portuguese in Canada Cling to Old Way**. Lot An^elesTimes. Dec. 5, 
I97M. P. 20. . * % ' , }< f 
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community in excess of 20.(KXV ' In l 1 )??. ninfty-four percent of M 'the 
Portuguese immigrants in Canada were concentrated in three provinces. 
Ontario, with seventy percent. Quebec, sixteen percent, arid British 
Columbia, eight percent/' 1 Most of the male immigrants found unskilled 
jobs as construction workers, custodians jn public buildings, or gardeners, . 
any of the women were employed as domestics or worked in 'the 
nd clothing industries in Toronto/" A study of Portuguese 
immigrants in Toronto found that the' decision to go to Toronto was 
strongly influenced, for the most part, by their contacts with other Portuguese 
immigrants already living there, most irnmigr4nis cither found jobs through * 
their contacts in Toronto or relied heavily upon them for information about 
job opportunities, and. the kinds of jobs that were controlled by an 
^ immigrant's .network, strongly influenced that immigranfsJong-term 
prospects of achieving job mobility or becoming, trapped infa dead-end 
job."* Although Canada has started to tighten its immigration restrictions * 
again, it is still possible for an immigrant to sponsor other family members 
to Canada. These chain migrations influence whaf area of Portugal the 
immigrants come from, keep the flow of immigration coming, and ensure 
*the new immigrants a pla*o to staV and assistance in findifii: employment. 

Culturally . the experience of the Portuguese immi- 
grant in Canada is a^so similiar to that,m the L'nited ^States. E\ en though 
they tend to congregate in cultural enclaves in Toronto and Montreal, most 
of the immigrants are forced to learn sortie English on their job and adapt tu 
. the Canadian way of doing things. Agafin. however, it is the children who 

a most quickly learn English and. in spite of the admonitions of tKeir parents, 

become Canadianized. The dream v of migrating to Canada, working for a 

— few years and then returning to the homeland recedes farther into the 

distance as the children grow up relating less to the old country than to the 
newojje and unwilling to return to a land that becomes more foreign to them 
wi/n each passing year/ r 

\ ■ ♦ The flow of Portuguese immigrants to the United 
States never completely cc,ased after the restrictive legislation of the early , 

- s} Brcitcll. ' F.lhnieity amU-nlrcprcnctirs" P 

* M Anderson. ,Vfu'if(wj/ imtact P. «S. 

i * Brcitcll. *1:ihniciiv amf Entrepreneurs" P 1~2 ■ ' 

V Anderson. Setwork* '»/ C nntai t. Ppi xurxiv, , * f 

* Mcisler. "Portuguese in Canada (ling to Old Ways" i 
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1920s was enacted, but it came close during the depressionyears » f ^ 
W30s. During that deeade.onl> 3.329 Portuguese immigrants.amved in this 

^ country: jn the ten years that followed the number of immigrants more than 
doubled -as 7.423 of them managed to get to the United Suites.* * Thetirst 
significant change in Portuguese immigration to this country developed out 

" of a natural disaster in the Azores. In 1957 the island of F»ial was shaken by 
the eruption of a new volcano and. although no lives \vere.lost, a considerable 
amount of damage occurred in one of the more isolated ullages, and the 
surrounding area. During the post-World War II years the United States 
developed a "refugee tradition"; special legislation was enacted tlmcand 

; Time again to permit a non-quota flow of immigrants from a particular 
country into the Unit.ed States, in order that they migfti escape a difficult 
situation in their homeland. True to form.. Congress enacted the Azorean 
Refugee Act of I960. To help e*ise the problems of resettlement caused by 
the volcanic eruption. Congress first created I.. 500 special non-quota visas 
to enable heads of family from Fai^l to immigrate to the United States: in , 
♦I960, 2.000 additional non-quota visas were authorized. In 'all. 4.811 
Portuguese immigrated to the United States under' the Azorean Refugee 
Acts?"*. .'' - ° • 

The Azon?anjRefugee Acts of 1958 and I960 marked 
the beginnings of the? third stage of mi^r&ion from tbfcjWes to the United 
States. Although immigration under tfrJ Refugee acts w as restricted to people 
affected by the eruption of the volcano on FaiaJ, the acts were folk) wed in. 
the mid-l%0s by a complete revision of the immigration laws oft he United 
-States. The Nationat Origin's Legislation of the 1920s was replaced with less 
'restrictive and non-discriminator) quotas. The new law provided: 

the admission of immediate relatives (unmarried 
children under twenty-one. spouse, and parents of a 
U.S. citizen) without numerical limitations. It further 
allows a maximum of 20.(XX) visas to each Eastern 
Hemisphere country, preference to be given to un- 
married adult sons, or daughters of U.S. citizens, 
then to spouses and unmarried sons or daughters of 
permanent resident aliens, then to married sons or 

^ ^Immigration and Naturalization Service. 1976 Annual Report. VYashmclon. DX 1977 
Pp. 86-88. * ^ ► • 4 

*» Francis M Rogers/Americans of Port^ 
JiesjMrch Paper in the SociaLScjsnc . ^ 4 
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daughters of U.S. citizens, then to brothers or sisters 
' • ' of U.S. citizens, and finally to nonpreference immi- 

grants.* 10 

The inhabitants of the Azores were in desperate straits 
b> ih.e mid l%0i>and welcomed the relief promised b> the new immigration 
laws!* Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, the Portuguese chief of state, had ruled*' 
that country with an iron hand since 1933 and few benefits reached % \be 
Azorean Islands. In addition to the normal, heavy rate of taxation that 
Portuguese citizens endured, all goods imported to the Azores from a foreign 
country had to pass through Lisbon fig^t where a special tax was added. 
Similarly an*, product betfng exported from the islands suffered the same 
fate. With little sa> in their local government and only,token representation 
inlhe natiohal government, the islands were, in ever) sense of the term, little 
more than a colon) of mainland PortugaK^AIthough the> .were officially 
recognized as an integral part of Portugal, they were never treated as such. 
Thev were* however, Portuguese citizens and the traditional ties thaJt had 
evolved over the pas^four hundred years, partly a result of their proximity to 
the mainland, firmly Identified tkem as Portuguese. Stich'was not the caSS ift 
Angola and Mozambique - the two major Portuguese colonic^ in Africa. 

While most European colonial powers acknowledged 
changing* world conditions in the post World War II era and made plans to 
terminate, as gracefully as possible, the eolonjal status of their former 
territories in Africa, Portugal was determined to maintain coutrol over its 
African colonies. The Portuguese governmentof Antonio Salazar reacted to 
African demands for independence by sending more troops to Mozambique, 
Angola and Portuguese G uinea, the Africans responded with the hit>mvl~run 
tactics, of guerrilla warfare. For the next fourteen years ,a colonial war of 
attrition raged, with varying degrees of intensities, in Portugal's African 
colcjnies. Outnumbered almost two to one by its colonics, Portugal was hard 
pressed to fi^ht a three front war. Once aga^in the vounjg mcn^of the Azores 
were faced with conscription into the Portuguese ArmyT Instead of the 
prospects of being stationed on the mainland for several years, they now 
faced the probability of being sent to Africa to figHt in a guerrilla war which 
they could not hope to win. Even Salazar s abdication of power in 1968, a 
„ result of poor health, did not end Portugal's invo]temeliTln the three front 
coloniatyvar , tys successor was as committed as Salazar had heen to preventing 
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the three African countries ifom becoming independent nations. As the war 
continued >ear after >ear with no end in sight* immigration to the Linked 
' States or Canada appealed to more and more >oung men as an attractive 
alternative to going off to fight in an unpopular war in Africa. Even parents 
. with >oung children emigrated to avoid the prospects of future militarv 
service for tjieir young sons/" 

In spite of the number of Azoreans who were abler to 
immigrate to Canada or the United States during the last half of the 1950s, 
the population of the islands continued to increase and reached a new high of 
327.421 individuals in. I960.'" As the pressure on the limited amount of 
agricultural land intensified, the dichotomv inherent in the traditional s>stem 
of land ownership becymkeven rhore conspicuous. Of the 40.710 agricultural 
landhokiings in the Azores in 1965. 81 .8 percent were less than three hectares 
in size;" and >et those 81.8 percent controlled onlv 3.Y7 percent of all 
agricultural land {See. Table 8). Their counterparts, the number of holdings 
inexcess of ten hectares, which included onlv 3.2 percent of all the farms, 
accounted for 31.8 percent of the total agricultural land. On some islands the 
contrasts were even more extreme. On Sao Miguel, for example, 88.3 percent 
of the farms were concentrated on 46 percent of the agricultural land on the 
one hand, while on the other, 27.2 percent of the fahd was controlled b> onl> < 
11 percent of the farms. With onlv thirtv-eight percent of the land even 
marginall} suitable for agriculture and Jhe population still increasing, tbe 
prospects of the >ounger generation being able to acquire enough land to 
support thenlselves were very poor. 

The possibitties for urban-oriented employment w$re 
not an> better. With only slightly more than 21,000 inhabitants, in 1970* 
„ PontaDelgada. Sao Miguel, was the largest urbancenterjn the Azores, it was 
' followed b> Angra do Heroismo^Terceira with 16,000 and Horta. Faial with 
"7.000 residents." 4 As district capitals, they were able to provide a limited., 
amount of employment in the various government agencies, but even that 
was minimal. Lackfng an industrial base, and without any prospects of- 
acquiring one, the three urban areas were limited to basic processing and 
* v > 

"' Information is from interviews conducted in the Azores b> the author in ihc summer of 

1978, ' * , 

^ y~ ,+> . ^ . 

™ l(t Recemeamento Gerai $a PapulmZo no Contmentce Hlffai'Ajacunies. "T960. Tomo IK 
Lisboa. 1960, 

113 A hectare of lancfris approximately 2.5 acres., . ' 

u * Acores':Do25deAbrilateaosno%isosdias. Lisboa. 1977. p. MX 
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TABLE 8 

AGRICULTURAUANDHOLDINGS IN THE AZORES 



f 

Islands 


Number 
of 

Holdings 


Area in 
Farmland 
VHecfartKl 

v * ivviai to t 


0-3 Hectares 
(Percent). 
Farms Area 


3-5 Hectares 
(Percent) v * 
Farms Area 


5-10 Hectares 
* (Percent) - ■ 
Farms ' Area 


10 Hectares 
" ' (Percent) 
Farms Area 


Santa Maria 


\ USA 


2,857.35 


87.0 


■ 47.9 * 


7.8 


18.4 


3.9 


16.9 


1.3 


16.8 


Sao Miguel 


17,494 


30.854.80 ' 


88.3 


46.0 


6.0 


12.9 


3.6 


13.9 


2.1 


27.2 


Terpeira 


\ - 8.487 


18 868 P 


80.0 


2§.8 


10.5' 


* 18.3 


6.8 


20.6 


2.7 


31. 3. 


Graciosa 


* 1,980 


2.732.66* ^ 


88.8 * 


51.1 


5.9 


16.2 


4.2, 


20.7 


" 1.1 


12.0 


SSo Jorge 


* 2.911 


10;381.59 


68.0 


17.6 


11.6 




11.9 


23.7 


8.7 


' 46^ 


Pico 


^ 4,172 


12)239.30 


74.5 


22.2 


9.9 


, 13.0 


9.3 


21 .9 


6.3 


42.9- 


Paial 


2,428 


6,^77.8^ 


68.0 


28.2 * 


19.4 


26.9 


9.9 


23.8 


2.7 


21.1 


Florcs 


1^373 


4.490.38 


715 * 


23.2 


* 

12.8 


15.1 


9.0 1 


18.7 


5.7 


43.0 


Corvo 


\ '" 


. 375.97 


48.7 


23.7 


31.5 


35.4 ' 


17.1 ■ 


32.1 „ 


2.7 


8.3 


TOTAL 


* t 40.710 • 


89^3.02 * 


81.8 


33.7 


8.9 


15.6. 


6,J 


18.9 


3.2* 


• 31.8 • 
















» 


•s. 


>• * 





n^" /<l de Dad ° $ Bstatistico$ ' DiJ Pa«amento Regional dc Estudids c Planeamento, ( Accra. 



1976), p. 21. 
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packaging of agricultural products and providing goods and services for a 
poor, rural population. With one exception, the military base on Terceira, 
non-urban service employment was virtually nonexistent. The^ir base,' 
which the United States leased from Portugal, provided employment for a 
number of Azoreans, as support staff for the base and the American 
> servicemen stationed there, but the revenues from leasing the base went to 
• .the Portuguese government. Although they welcomed the employment that 
the installation provided, the natives of Terceira found themselves exposed 
to conspicuous consumption and forced to compete with the comparatively 
wealthy American servicemen for housing and other goods and services in 
the nearby villages. Although the 'ugly American"' syndrome contributed to 
a sense of resentment toward American servicemen, it also reinforced the 
.myth that everyone in America was wealthy and helped entice young 
Azoreans to become immigrants. 

lndicai|ons,that the third vvaveVf migration was in 
motion first became apparent in the ( I960 Census when six of the nine islands 
registered; an absolute 'decline tn population [See. Table 9l. Even though the 
other three islands also experienced dut-migration after 1950, their net gain 
was sufficient to account for an overall increase in the archipelagos population 
between 1 950 and 1 960. The population of the A/ores reached a new high of 
327.421 in I960 with an average density of 368 persons per square mile. Four 
of the-nin.e islands exceeded .TOO persons per square mile; Sao Miguel and 
Terceira. with 587 and 473 respectively, were at the top of the list <$ee. Table 

The arcliaic land tenure system, which accentuated 
the perennial shortage of farm land, limited the ability of the agricultural 
sector to absorb an increasing population. The developing urban centers 
were equally unable to provide employment for the' expanding labor force 
and. after 1 960. the specter of compulsory military service, to fight a colonial ' " 
war in Africa, weighed heavily upon the future of the voung Portuguese 
population. With few prospeets in their homeland, immigration was. once 
again, viewed as a viable alternative to a continually deteriorating economic . 
and political situation. Fortunately ?both Canada and the United States were 
receptive to receiving new immigrants in the 1960s and 1970s and many 
Azoreans took advantage of the opportunity and left the islands to join 
.ifriends and relatives in America. . ' 

The 1970 Census of Portugal recorded a substantial 
drop in the Azorean population, with every island showing a loss since the 
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TABLE 9 

POPULATIOKbF THE AZORES t9%-1975 



M 



.V 




Apparent 








■ Apparent 


Pop. 




Islands 


Pop. 1 


t - Change 


P/S/M 


Pop. 2 


Pop. 3 


Change 


P/S/M 




1960 / 


"Since 1950 


1960 ; 


1970 


1975 


Since 1960 


1975 




Santa Maria 


13,180 


+ 1.336 


356 


9,765 


7,734 


I » 


910 




?5o Miguei 


169,170 


+ 5;003 


'587 ' 


149,000 


136,972 


■32. ' 




> 


Terccira 

) 


72.479 


+ 12,107 




AC CAA 


0 1 




m 401 




e 

% 




- 883 


362 


7.180 


6,337 


• 2,297 


264 


• 3 


Sao Jorge - 


14.764 


* 765 / ' 


160 


12.970 


11,930 


•2.834 


' 129 


m 


Pico 


21.626 


• 931 


128 


18.125 . 


16,096 


' - 5.530 


,96 


n 

8 


Faial 


20,343 


• 3,580 


308 


. 16.375 


14:073 


\6.270 


213 


■m 


Florcs 


6.556 




119 


5.630 


5,093 


.-1.463 


92 




Corvo (.^ 


669 


- 59 

r 


100 


470 


355 


- 314 . . 






TOTAL 


327.421 


+11.134 


368 


' 28MH5 


260.P90 


1 -67,331 


292 





Source- ' Rectmeanumtn Gcral ila Papuhrin Jo Contmpuv eithas Ailtoceittey en i^lc Dezmbm }%0. Tomoll. InstUtilo NacionuUle Eslatistica 
Lisboa. 1%0 , s ( - 

2 1 1* ReeemeQineim da I'opjilaalo Cnnthwnte t> ilhm Ad/acentn </c /Tf>. t Institute Nncionul do EstuUsiica. Lisboa. t \ 
? P " q tot Acnres. DcparlaH\enio Regional de Estudios c Plancanicnto, Acc 
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previous census. The apparent loss of 41406 inhabitants was. in fact, much 
higher; official emigration records indicate that 75.1 16 residents departed 
from, the islands between" I960 and 1970.-'* Will a natural increase of 
approximately one percent per year.' the population of the Azores was 
continuing to increase and. if renewed out-m'tgration had not occurred 
would have reached 360,000 by 197#An age-sex pyramid of the 1970 
population of the Azores clearly reveals which age group provided the bulk 
of the new migrants (See. TaJMe 10l In 1970, the 20-45 age group accounted 
for only 14.5 percent of the males and 15.2 percent yf the females, for a total 
of 29.7 percent; in 1950 the same age group contained 18.5 percent of the 
males and 18.6 percent of the females, or ,}7. 1 percent of the total populatton. 
The loss of young adults was also reflected in a decline in the number of 
bfrtfis after 1965 and ah increase in the proportion of the population over 
fifty. The 'impact of the new migration is still primarily apparent in the* 
absence, in the- age-sex pyramid, of a substantial proportion of the young 
adult population; once those new immigrants are firmlv established in a new 
environment, the traditional chain migration can beexpected to broaden the 
affects of the out-migration on the remaining population as parents and 
siblings a t re also encouraged to move to4he new eo'untrv - 

* The tide of Azorean emigrants ebbed and flowed 
from 1950 to 1976 in direct response jo changes in immigration laws in the 
United States and Canada. During the first three years, before Canada 
opened its doors to new immigrants, the out-migration averaged onlv 750per* 
y&tr: when Canada began accepting immigrants, the vearly average increased 
to 2.040 between I953and 1958. The impact of the Azorean Refugee Acts of 
1 >58 and 196/) were reflected in a .temporary increase to 6.800 in 1959 aijd 
I960, afterwards the put-migration declined to 3.500 per year f ronrW61 until , 
1965 and most of those went to Canada. The revision in U.S. immigration 
quotas in 1965 prompted a substantial increase in emigration: during the 
next ten years the annual flow of departees averaged 10*400 «* In the 
twenty-five years prior to 1976. 146;899 A/oreans officially emigrated 'from 
.their homeland. 2 '" . "~- ' " • •, 1 

» 

In addition^ then?* was a" fairly substantial illegal 4 
immigration to both theUnited States and Canada throughout the JWtfsand ' 

2IS Acores:.Do 25 dg Abril ate aos nossos dtas. Pt M4. ' » - 

Data provided to the author by the Director of the Department of Eimgrahon in Horta ' 
Faial. during the summer of W8. 

_ n " Acore*: Do 2% de Abril ate aos notsos dias P. 144. 
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TABLE 10 



< 



POPULATION PYRAMID .OF THE-AZORES-.1970 



AGE 

75+ 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 ' 
4£49" 
40-44 
.3S-.39 
30-34 
25**9 . 
20-24 
.15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
Under 5 




Soured X/ Rectinseamenio Gero/ da Populaeao,. 1970 
Institute Naciona! de Estatikpa, Lisbon, T970. 



. too lIttle-for f oo many 4 .in 

1970s, ft was not uncommop for Portuguese citizens, and those, from other 
countries as well, to visit the "United States or Canada on a tourist'visa find a 
job through the efforts of friends or relatives^ simply neglect to return to 
their homeland. The Immigration and Naturalization Service does not check 
to see that tourists depart, and after several years fhe illegal immigrant could 

• petition to have his or her status changed to that of a legal alien. Although it 
' requ,red*ob(aining legal advice, to process the necessary papers, there was 

' seldom anpdanger of being deported. Illegal immigration enabled the potential 
emigrants to leave theirnomeland immediately, once the decision was made 
to depart, and avoid the delav of waiting one or more fears for an owning in 
the annual quota of legal emigrants. It is impossible to determine p^cisely 
how many Portuguese availed themselves of this shortcut, but apparently 
many did. - • * J 

s i ' Official emigration records indicate thatH<fty-three 

p^nr'of the 38.150 emigrants who left the islands in the-six-yeaTperiod 
1970-1975 were destined for the United ^tes. while fostv-five percent went 
to Canada. Only' £w P percent of those who made the decision to leave the 
■ islands permanently chose a jocation other than the United States or Canada 
which, a^ain, illustrates the continuing influence oTsocial ties in determin.ng 
where an. individual would go once the decision was made to emigrate 
Although Sao Miguel accounted for fifty-two percent of the total Azorean 
populatton in 1970, it was the oH£in of only fortvone percent of the 
out-migration that occurred between 1970-1975. Of. the 15.642 emigrants 

• who Teft Sao Migue^during that, time Jifty-eight percem were de>jline,d for 

Canada and thirty-nme percent for the UijitedStates. With 10.182departures 
during the same period, Terceira was % second most important source qf 
emigrant; With twenty-three percent of the Azoreah.poputation .it 1970 the 
island contributed tWen|^^percen^f,the^ix- y ear m.qrat.oh total. In 
contrast jo Sao Miguel, sixtyrone percent of thtfseleavinq Terceira endeAup" 
in the United States-whileonly thirt.vseven percent went to'Canada." With the 
■exception of Santa Maria and Corvo, where the number leaving Were in 
proportionjoeach island's share of the Azorean population, and Sao Miguel " 
which was noticeably lower, the other six islands were^ll responsible for a 
larger-share of emigrants leaving the.Azores. in the six vears. than their 
respective percentage of the total population in 1970."* 1 

" * ' * ' • * » 

Apparently populatipn pressures were perceived, bv . 
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the inhabitants, as being more severe on the other islands than they were on 
Sao Miguel. The fact that Ponta Delgada, the largest urban center in the 
archipelago, was located on S40 Miguel and was able to offer a greater 
number of urban-oriented jobs, may have also contributed to this perception. 
In addition, between 1970 and 1975 Sao Miguel lost the equivalent of thirty 
percent of its 19.60 population through emigration,, the size and naiure of that 
loss significantly reduced competition for employment among the younger 
generation of the island. While the incentives to leave were obviously stronger 
00 some islands than on others, tl^fcvtent of the out migration, which 
occurred in a relatively brief time s pampas fdj throughout the archipelago. 
A" revised popula.tioj estimate for the Azores fn 1975 indicated >jthat the 
population had declined to 260.090. average density, once again, dropped 
below .300 persons per square mile. In fifteen years* emigration tf€Quced 
Santa Maria's population by forty -one percent and lowered the average 
density on the island from 356 persons per square mile to 210. Faials 
populatiolf declined by thirty-one peicent in that same period while Pieos 
felf by twenty -six percent. Evert Corvo. with its minuscule population of 669 
inhabitants in 1960. suffered a forty -seven^ercerit reduction during those 
fifteen yeaYs (See, Table 9). f 

Preliminary data indicate that the scale of the out- 
migration declined somewhat a.fter 1975/' but the loss of stftrtany inhabitants, 
even from an over populated environment, created problems of adjustment. 
During the surfimer of 1978 a common complaint heard in the islands was, It 
isalmpst impossible to get depen^ibJeagricultural 1 workers M . a^pd, The cost 
of labor has gone so high that^Tarmer cannot afford to hire help". The 
decline in the large surplus population reduced competition for employment 
and. consequently, increased the cost of laBor. One response to increased 
labor costs was apparent in changing lawd use patterns, land formerly 
utilized for producing a variety. of foodstuffs was converted to pasture for 
beef cattle. La/ge areas, formerly devoted to intensive agriculture, were 
trarjformed into an extensive system of land use. due to increased labot costs, 
the difficulty in obtaining adequate help, and the existence of a ready market 
for beefcattle in njainland Portugal.^t the sanje time, to feed^their population, 
the islands were, forced to imports orn and other foodstuffs, wjiiifi they had 
' customarily produced. 

. \ r Other traditional labor intensive activities also 

suffered ffom the changing labor market. Handcrafted artifacts, typical of 
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' if t^JTi ,T d ' " 10 find and ' * available - Muently produced 
n the Ma.3e.ra Islands. Weaving, for local consumption or the occasional 

' „°toll ^f^r^ «* islands ' baling, to M 
. -nto the tslands by Amencan whalers in the 1850s. was also rapidly dis- 
appearing. As late as 1954. it was noted that 

Sperm whaling in these islands is especially interesting 
because the methods employed are a survival of that 
old-time whaling generally believed'' to have quf'te 
vanished from the seas. Shore whaling off the coasts 
or the Azores, prosecuted with the hand harpoon and 
lance from open boats under>oars*or sails, is still a* 
considerable industry."'" 

, u , . Ste PPing into ari Azorean whaling boat is like'takine 
a step ba k ds jn tjme The equjpment tech t, * 4m 

JOthcenturyhu^ 

b Amencan winding vessels. Even the terminology emplovedSn the hunt 

a study of Azorean whahng in the late 1960s.fo«nd it to still be a viable 
occupanon on the Islands. oU*ico and Faia. ~ by .978 it was bein ^ued 
by a dwindling number of a^g.part-time whalers who occupied themselves, 
s longshoremen and. farmers while they listened for the sound of he 
explodmg rocket which has'traditionally called them to their boats. Whaling 
Azorean style, continues to be a hazardous occupation with marginal rewardt 
As such, ^rarely attracts young men who>d,it much-eas er and more 

£2* £ T th iT f ° rtUneS ''" " a whale Z . 

The whaling village of byes do Pico, home of one of the few remai ninu shore • 
whahng crews ,n the Azores, has. in its own way. felt the impac t 
,ou •mutton rom the islands as sharply asth*farmers on Sao Miguel a d 
h other islands. Like so many other traditional Occupations, once Common 
to these«lands; whaling isfast disappearing and with it goes the las', surviving 
example of the 19th centurv whaler. ' - ^ 

' 

Tne c V rVet5t thm S f o»t-migration is sending shock 
Ws throughout Azorean society. WJth modern transportation, the United 

t ' ^ 
m Clarke. "Open Boal Whaling in (he AzoreS". P..2S.1. ~ # 

» Trevor Housfay. The Hand 'of God: Whaling ,„ the A:or ^ New Vofk ;j 97| - 
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States *s now onl> a Ifoujr-lioitf flight awav from the islands and the flow of 
traffic between the; two countries is substantial. Many emigrants send money 
to members of their family still giving in the Azores and ayturn visits from 
fairl> recent immigrants are riot uncommon. Their accounts of jobs and 
living conditions 1n thctvew country continue to stimulate the flow of 
immigrants, but it is also parriailv responsible for a growing sense of 
dissatisfaction with Irfe in the islands. Traditiohal occupations are falling by 
the wayside as young people seek alternatives elsewhere and demands for 
more and improved services, which most see as longtnerdue. are widespread. 
The military MkeoH'r of the Portuguese government in 1974 brought an end 
to the disastrous three-frum Africaner, bunt has been less successful m 
dealing with the social, economic an^olitical needs or its citizens both on 
the mainland and the adjacent islands. Migration continues to be a response 
to significant differences between one area and another and vvhefer the 
Azorean populations of the United States and Canada will continue togrow 
depends, to a large degree, upon how the younger generation perceives the 
Portuguese government's efforts to introduce social and economic change* 
into their bom£Ia?kh ' « ' 



^ Chapter -VI! . 
New Immigrants: The Same but Different 



' -." , When th e final contingent of the second wave of 
Portuguese migration arrived in the United States during the early 1920s, 
they found that economic, conditions in their new homeland were not as' 
premising as anticipated. The depression that first afflcted farmers in the 
late 1920s worsened and became widespread during the 1930s. Although 
they were not unaccustomed to hard times, most of the Azorean immigrants 
wete inexperienced in surviving in a depressed urban-industrial environment. 
Hard on the heels of the economic collapse of the 1930s came World War II; 
while it solved the job shortage and put the nation back to work, it created 
other pressures, particularly for ethnic minorities. World War II, even more 
than the previous war, was a war fgr ideological and political survival; and, 
as such, it required Herculean efforts on the part of tri* inhabitants of the 
United States to supply men and equipment in sufficient quantities to wage a 
war. In the "us; versus "them" psychology of total, warfare, there is little 
room for the non-committed; under the guise of patriotism many former ' 
immigrants abandoned their .native tongue, anglicized their name, and 
de-emphasized "un-American" cultural traditions. The pressure to be a "100 
percent American" during the war years w^s most pronounced in urban 
settings, where there was greater day-to-day contact between immigrantsand 
nonimmigrants; the isolation of rural life tended to diffuse the impact of 
many immediate, shtrt-term side effects of' the war effort. 

*' Without any substantial input from new immigrants, 

cultural reinforcement lessened with each passing year. Only 3,329 Portuguese 
immigrants entered the United Stafes between 1931 and 1940, which was , 
fewer than 350 per year; although, the total for thi next decade doubled 
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(7,4231 it still averaged less than 750 per >ear. The minimal cultural impact 
of It).722 new immigrants in twenty yearsjs even mure apparent when 
compared k> the base population of 278.726 inhabitants \>f Portuguese 
foreign stock reading in the United States in 1930. Economic and stfcial 
pressures combined to force conformity toward some preconceived model 
of an American eitizen.ujid the absence ofanyjarge scale immigration of * 
people exemplifying traditional cultural values of the Azores greatly facilitated 
the $ual process of acculturation and assimilation. 

Economic conditions continued to improve In "the 
United States during the 1950s and. at the same time, worsened in the Azores. ' 
thereby creating significant differences between the two areas and pressure 
for the current^tagf v>f rtiigration. The volcanic eruptions oil Faial in 1957. 
which motivated the AzoreanRefugee Acts of 1958 and i960, also aroused a 
great defcl of sympathy from Portuguese Americans for their relatives in the 
r ( islands. Although the social network had suffered from reduced contact 
. between inhabitants of the inlands and the United States during the thirty year 
interlude, it still effectively connected {he two populations. As it had for T 
previous immigrants, the social network came to the aid of refugees from the 
natural^ disaster on Faial and assisted them in securing employment and 
housing. ' > — * 

The Portuguese immigrants of the 1960s and 1970s 
were motivated by the same forces that compelled their compatriots to 
depart the Azores throughout the previous one hundred f if t^ .years, nanfely, 
a change to improve themselves economically. The evsrpresent specteF of 
overpopulation and military conscription for the males* as always, were 
contributing factors. Little has changed in the daily life of Azoreans during 
the* previous certtury and a half. Imfnigrante now make the trip from the 
islands to the United States by jet but. foMhe majority, the four-hour flight is 
their first experience in an airplane. Two characteristics of tj^se new 
immigrants, however, ,do distinguish them from the earlier groups, education 
and a sense of nationality. Overall, they tend to be .better educated than 
previous Portuguese immigrants; for, most 'the change is minimal, an, 
elementary education for, them versus no education for their grandparents 
and many of their parents. While their forefathers frequently thought of 
themselves as being from a particular 4 village.^ island first, followed by the 
Azores and, lastly , as Portuguese, the per«?pectt>e'is almost the reverse now. 
A sense of being Portuguese permeates these 'new comers. grante*d,*they,are 
Azoreans from Pico, Faial, Sao Miguel or one of the \>ther sj,*. glands, b\rt 
they are Portuguese first. This sense of nationalism-is* a fairly recent 
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, Phenomenon andjs a result, in part, of the nature of the prolonged colonial 
support for an unpopular war. '■ patriotic 

h,„ ^ . In the ' aSt fifteen years ' ahhost'as many immigrants 

iZSTl^ U " it6d StatCS 3S ar " Ved duri "8 the thirty yea" om 
1890-1920, when worldwide immigration was at its peak. The ex eS" 
.,,soc,a network between Portuguese in the United States and the 

ejotrraged a h.gh degr^of concentration 6f Portuguese immigrants in a 
all in need of jobs, houstn^and other assistance., arrived in such a short 
Theen0ffiU,US task of s P ati «»y and temporally accommodating 

a V&: ■ ^ ,,Bo, !8h"the same single-minded attention to 

ssr:r- in8:TO ^^*-c <* P a St g«££, 5 

imm.grants as .t is the current generation, it is now cause for disdain on the 

- • .partof ma ny Portugu^e Amerrcansand:hon-Portuguese In the „ion 

between the second and.third staged Portuguese mja io X o ia 

■ workmg population otnd the elderly in this country. And. in spite of he 

- current conqern about how Continue financing that leg slS ft d* 
generate major socia.,changes, .Children of immfgranfs, Who Wl™ 
j»»up ■„ Amerida. someHn*s cannot fully appreciate the t.e n So th 

,«mm.gAnt S arnvmg frohr the Azores. Never, having lived under sucH 

, ' econd generatton Port^e Americans frequency cannot oZSS 
, Ae 'mm.^0^ Specie 
have ? o go^nto debt tq.e.« g n«e and the level of indebtedne^ Si • 
, » greases whife they are gdt/ing established m their new hoT SSS 
fc?A even start to think about achieving the economic security which mo«v ted 

en> t0 mtgrate in the first place; they have to t«r^ their tSZS^t ' 
^ retmng those fam.ly debts. Usually, > e ry able-bodied member of a fami v 
; cprttr.butes to its income and/tfelfare'V?, . • - * 

. . ^ , *7| 7-°- L - Hlcks and P-E- Lcis. (North Scituatc. Mass.. 1977. p. 
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While they genuinely want to see these new immigrants 
succeed, many Portuguese Americans resent Uie plethpra of government 
programs which,' although designed to help immigrants adjust to their new 
environment, seem to favor immigrants over native born Americans,. As one 
second generation Portuguese American expressed it, 

Sure! We came when you didn't have all this and that- 
free money for immigrants and minorities..We had to 
work for everything we got. Nobody gave us anything 
for nothing. Now these people are coming in and get 
bussed to special bilingual schools— so they don't 
learn English and are proud of it! They get free . 
lunches, they get paid to go to school, they get 
everything Tree we had to work for. They buy 10 
houses where we're lucky if we own one with the 
mortgage paid* And then you tell us we should be like 
them— pushy, grabby, and .not even .trying to be' 
American ! That's the thanks we get for Working hard 
and keepinglhings right. 224 

Whatever the reaction to thesometimes over-zealous 
efforts of the new immigrants, which frequently Jjet then stereot>ped as 
materialistic greenhorns", the current wave of irtTmigration has prompted 
many Portuguese Americans to reconsider their cultural heritage. Whether 
it stems from a desire to counter the image of Portugal and Portuguese that 
the new immigrants are creating, or from a need to identify themselves as 
Portuguese as a means of distinguishing themselves from other ettfnic groups, 
Portuguese communities in the United States are experiencing an ethnic 
revitahzation movement. Such movements are most noticeable in the urban 
areas, such as Fall River, New Bedford/ Providenceand San Leahdro, where 
many of these new immigrants a)^experiencing an ethnic revitalization 
movement. Such movements are concentrated. One of the most glaring 
inconsistencies in the current ethnic revitalization movement, however, is 
the attempt to' identify with a classical, elitist culture characteristic of 
mainland Portugal, which was far removed from the peasant society of the 
Azores from which most Portuguese American immigrants originated."'. 



1 1>2. Also see. June Namias. Antonio Cardoso - Bo> from the Azores" In First Generation In 
r the Words of Twentieth-Century American Immigrants, Boston. 19^8 Pp. 171-75 

Esicllic M. Smith. "Estao Aqui Mcsmo". Unpublished paper. P. H. t 

* Trueblood. 4 The MelttngTot and Ethnic Revitalization'. P. 165 n 
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f . . % . ' Asfhe Censuso{ I%Orevealed , the continuine trickle 

ff S I velT °" ° f P °^ S ^ in the United StZ t 
uie IVJO level. The census enumerated 2^40^ resident* with . d , 

mree states (California. Massachusetts, and Rhode Island) still accounted 
ote^v percent of the Portuguese. foreign stock. An addit on odr states 
(Connect,cut,Hawaii. New York, and New Jersey), none with™ much *Te 
, percent, brought the combined total to 94.3 percent S^S^l 
- Portuguese population continued its downwa^l.^ ^ ^ ^ew 
. York, and New Jersey all experienced noticeable growth. 

<<**^^ 

~;an° Sdnd,970SThereViSiM 

and th? h h m ° re PP ° rtU " e f ° f the sev ^ely oveVpopulated Azores 

To^Z anl : T ted by departing * eir homeland 33 

durina h ', 9 T ft h 0 : artn J* ™P* of new Portuguese immigrants arriving 
during the J960 was higher than the total for the entire decade of the 1940s 

Un ed S y irth^" I '*° ^ ^ «^ 
united Mates, m the e.ghteen years between 1961 and 1977 more than 

1*000 came to this country- thirty-five percent of the' total ZL u*e 
immigration s nee 1820 (5^ Table l?i tn,L • , ronuguese fl 

' 1976 an average of 1 ? 047n!' J ' >" me years from 1968 throu gh ' 

noticeable Z t 42 " ewimmi 8 rants ™ v ed each year and there was a 
noticeable shift in their destination; the concentration on the east cna.r 
became even greater than itfiad traditionally, been- ' 

UnW* , • , , A " eW W3Ve ° f imm 'S;atiqn has been entering the 
United States sinde the mid-1960s, but reliable information on the current 
destitution Of Portuguese immigrants, and other immigrant groups aw, 

hn « 

ethnic origin of the United States' population, it was never published To 
make matters wprse. the 1980 Census also has no, gathered comparable 
^™nn^ 

a^" ^,978 mZ^ l6gal alie " S l ° rCgiSter 31 thC of «<* year ' 

and .a 1978. 12 330 permanent resident Portuguese aliens registered ir .the \ 

United States <See. Table .,, In addition to those 122.33^0 Srtug^e , 

• s * Immigration and Naturalization Service Annual ff„ n „,, , ' •' 

ry ice. a nnual Report, various years from 1 %6 to 1 W>. 
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TABLE 11 

PORTUGUESE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

1870-1978 







1870 


1900 




193C 




I960* 1 


1978»« 






Political Unit 


Number 


% * 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number * 


% 


'Number 


% 




California 


3,4# 


"40.0 


15,5*83 


32.4 * 


99,194* 


35.6 


97,489 . 


I 35-1 


21,261 


to ^ 


_ 


Connecticut 


221 


2.6 


' 655 


.1.4 . 


4,101 


1.7 


9,930 


3.6_ 


^ 8,737 


. 7.1 


• 


Hawaii 






7,668 


15.9 


19,121 


6.8 






1*7 


0.1 

< 




'Illinois 


856 


9.9' 

* 


i • 
















Massachusetts # 


2,555 


29.7 


* ' 17,885* 


37.2 


' 105,076 


37.7 


95.328 


Ma 


46,792 


38.3 


X 


New Jersey 






62 


0.3 


5,999" 


1.8* 


8,933 


3.2 


^,487 


13.5 




New York 


334 


3.9 


823 . 


1.7 


* 7,758 


2.8 1 


11,497 


4.1 


7,455 


6.1 




Rhode Island 


* 189 . 




2,865 


5.9.- 


29,097 




29,155 


,10.5 


16,351 


13,4 




Alt Others 


1,015 




2,558 - 


5.2 


8.680 * 


ii 


•15,745 


5,7 


5,247 


4.2 




TOTAL ' / 


8,605 


100.0 


48,099 


100.0 


278,726 - 


100.0 


277,402 1 


100.0 


122,330 , " 


100.0 





* Foreign VVhLcJStock. Includes foreign born Portuguese and their children -th0.fi rst and second generation. 
**PermancnTRcsident Aliens.^ ^ ' * m t f * * > 

' Census of the Population, I960 Vol. 1 , Characteristtcs^tlw Population. Part 1 Upited States Summary. 
1 g j^^hgd by Imn%^^ " , * 
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TABLE 12 

PORTUGUESE IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITEQ STATES 

1820-1977 



Time, 



Number Percent of Total 



182Q-1&70 



1871-1880. ! ' , 14082 

18M-189Q l6m 



5,272 U2 
3.2 



1891-1900 
19Q1-1910 



1511-1920 89>732 



3.9 

|7jp • 6.3 

69\l4£ ' •• 15.9 
20.7 



1921-1930 



29,994 6.9 



1820-1930 . • 252i7l5 



58.1 



1931 " 194 « * - " . "~ 3,329 0.8 

- r -1.7 



1941-1950 ■ : 7 ' 423 

•1951-1960 - - , , a588 

- , . . . < 76,065 



4i5 
17.5 



197M977 



75,^ 17.4 



,|^ 7 \ 181,802- . 41.9 ' 

■P TAL • ' 434,547*' I00>/o 

Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1976 Annual Report. Pp. 
.bM ° ata fr ° m Corres P°ndence with Immigration and Naturalization 
Sep^Washjngton, D.C. ,. 

classified as permanent resident aliens in 1978, another 26.^29 became 
naturalized citizens between 1966 and 1976. 

Although the data collected by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is no^quite so precise as that collected by the Census 
Bureau, since alien* are recorded by ZIP code areas-which frequently do 

\ _ 
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not correspond exactlj with count} boundaries, the} do indicate the overall 
distribution of Portuguese aliens and provide a basis for comparison. Based 
on that data, the degree of concentration in 1978 was even greater than in 
J960. in 1978 six states contained 95.8 percent of the permanent resident 
Portuguese alfensand, although there was a noticeable shift to the east coast 
of the United States, the 1 new immigrants were concentrated in the same 
states in 1978 as the Portuguese population was f rum 1900 to 1960. The most 
noticeable difference in the distribution of Portuguese aliens in 1978 and the 
. Portuguese foreign stock in I960 occurred in. California where ofily 17.4 
percent of the former were located versus 33% I percent of the latter. The most 
substantial increase was reported for New Jersev, with 13.5 percent of the 
Portuguese aliens in 1978 but only 3.2 percent of the 1960 Portuguese 
populatiofe'(&<?. Table II). 

Massachusetts furnishes an excellent example .of a 
state that has 1 experienced capid growth, in its Portuguese immigrant 
communit} in the last fifteen >ears. The Portuguese foreign stock in 
Massachusetts in 1960, 95,324 individual, was concentrated in the same six 
counties where the 1930 population of 105,076 was located. In spite of the 
approximate ten percent decline in the$oftuguese population during thosg 
thirty year^ there was onl} a slight decline in the percentage of concentration 
in those six countries -from 95 percent to 93.1 percent (See, Map 7k In I960 
there were 11,420 Portuguese aliens living in the state, b} 1978 the number 
had intreasecWour fold and the state was home to 46,792permanent Resident 
Portuguese alieijs. 22 " In addition to the 46,792 permanent resident Portuguese 
aliens still living in the state in 1978, more than 10,000 other Portuguese 
immigrants became naturalized citizens during that same period, 228 

4 * 

Five of the six counties where .the Portuguese" have 

been concentrated in Massachusetts since 1900 still accounted 'for ninety 

percent of the 46,792 permanent resident aliens in 1978, Barnstable County, 

wh£re traditional!} the Portuguese have turned to fisliir^ as an occupation. 

Was not selected as a destination b} man} new immigrants, {n its place was 

Hampshire Count}, in the western portion of the state, with 4.3 percent of 

the new immigrants, and Norfolk Count}, with 3.2pereenL Bristol County, 

with 58.7 percent pS the Portugflese aliens, was still the most favored 

destination even though it suffered from ttigh unemplo}ment rates and was 

* ** 

ir Ibid Various years from J%0-1<)'76. Data for 1977-78 furnished by Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Washington. D.C. 

* ibid. ' f . 
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considered an economically depressed area* The war effort of the 1940s 

S's u a T por ,? reprieve for the **** ««■ :<mZ 

* S^^rSoT: T , t0 T pete successfu,,y in ,he e — y * 

I J50s and 1960s. And. as they closed down, unemployment becaii •. 
*nous probiem in the former textile ee.uers. The lack of jobs for 1 g ^ 
regents of Bristol County was compounded by competition u2 Z 
■ numbers of unskilled Portuguese in.migra.ts who arrived in 1 1 e la e %0 

' rrldv?t ou ; th ; ,970s ar * thdr arrivai «-« » s 

« S ePr ?J? m ^ nitieS WhCrC th ^ — ntrated. A 
noticeable sh ft toward tlfe larger urban centers, wjtere* employment 
oppor u t) ties for unskilled workers were apparently more ubund' nt wa 

located m Suflolk County, contained the secgnd-highest concentration^ 
permanent resident fertugufce aliens in Massachusetts fn ZSoZ fsf 

• percent of the state's total (See, Map 7). . . v 

Wdhtribudn. rfH P T, - Cre W! '" ' ittlC "°' tiCeab1C ^'"^ in CithCr 

and i%0 r , f P ° pi,,!5tion in ^>h.nd between 1930 

and l| 60. Each census found slightly more then 29.0W Portuguese foreign 

ou coS ?h SkUC nln ^ nh,C '^ nt « f ^ A - 

hhS p f CUrrCm W,,VC ° f mi8Klti °" increase>d «* Rhode 

toZ 6 C gUaSC P ° pU,aUOn by "PP^^ fo«y percent. In add; o, 
" ^ nnolh . P-manen,re.s,dent Portuguese aliens residing in the statin . 

•Rhl , r b ° COme M,urWd Citi ^ ns 1966. «• I n 1918 

ESJEW™ ?f th lT ,ti0n ' S t0taI ° f ne " immigS ~ 

ncreasad to 3.4 percent a'hd was accompanied, by a decided shift a'wav 
from the rur^*as and toward the urbanised area of Provide nS w^ 

Only accounted for 1.1 percent of the new. immigrants in 1978 wljile 
. P erm «n«nt resident Portuguese aliens hrt978(&v. MnpH)/ l ' * 
beiw^n urn I iotft Th ? ^ogucsVpopnhtipn of Connecticut doubled " 

■ r ^ ■ ' grCe ° f *wed the direction of , 

change wh.ch first occurred between J9(X>.a„d' 1^0. The perc^o , 
Portuguese hv.ng ,n New Lohdon Cou^/jhe J^cL^^ ,/. 

* Wolforth. TAr Ponugue^e in America, P. (,L ' . ■ " "' ,'\ ' ! ! 

- All>ml ^ ^ ?r *i 1%h ;,;; 76 ' = ; 
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MAP 8 



~ PORTUGUESE POPUliATION OF 
CONNECTICUT AND. 1 RHODE ISLAND 



C O N C TICU T 



IT 



24.3% 



13,8% 



27.8% 



7.8%, 



29»4.% 



19.1% 



1960 

FOREIGN STOCK ■ ' «, ' 
T 'Rhode Island 29,155* Connecticut* 9,930 

Sburc* C«$$us of the population. I960, Vo/. f, CftoracMsf/a 
of fh» Population, Paris 8 & 41. ' ? 



^ C ,° N ,^ i E jQ T 1 ° u T 



30,4% 



4l;J% 



2.3% 



25.6% 



Rl 



75.1%. 



13.8% 



9.4% 



li)% 



1978 

PERMANENT RESIDENT ALIENS' 
^"^C^f^ %o^Wand ,W^35l, Conntctfcut 8,73^ 

^ 5 ?^^-^wj^n(j^ncft with Immigration and Naturalization 

^^..^^.frv#M«P*. of Justice. " . 



fa*-- \ - "* *~ t & " 22 ^ 5£ tSfP 

* ; ij • ' Satan Mtiu 



.popiilatiof*. of jt^ftro^ti^t. wiks. j>d$ refotivelv s^II^ri i960; it irtC&ase^ 
. dlm^tsfextv pefteflt b\ 197$ an J. the .shtift avvav frol\$eto' |^njo^/CyuAt> . 
**, wfts«v,efl my re severe b> wjhtenonfy ^perceitfon^ 

registered as living [ixithdt'^^i^X^j^^ C^ujU} Jthejcfe^t^f llie fouj; Jto 
New Yvrk Ca>^\pctie^cecl (He?jmo>t Mgntfi^ant ino^bii^^io Porthgw^e, 
population tn the stite* 4hl j^ercenfof the. rj£w iiwm^rantaw^rfe loe&ied 
.there (WjM&p 81- 1 :>'./ ' /' ' 

; . ; / Tlte West C^qwt ex^W^Qce ^v^q^ite Afferent f^om 

/..whaLtranspiretion the opposite .side" of thecoftlifterij (Jui/]thechange>as,46t 
obvious until after 19^0./T^e^tdi Pprtu^e^^popia/dtion of Galifofnia . 
declined.vnl'v, 3Ug)iiI> s be&eenJ93p^tuJ l96(Jart4j:fte up^ notjcealjle chaftge , 
ih the relative .distribution.of/tha^ in the southern pit t 

\ J<t of the state* Both,Lo* 4ftgglfe> and San Diego courttijsS h4d tess\thdri Ttwo,.'- 
percent of the Portuguese po.p.yrfdti^n ip $30 v b> ^ f960Vho^eYer*Xhe.ioimejf t 

.was. home toi.2 perufnL<cl the Portuguese in /California' ami the la.ttef " 
^obnted for 1.5 percent The.majut concentrations continued .to be if) me 
S&n F rancisco B^> . Area afld the General V^lle^ &#ap 9)^ . . ' ' 

• ^ • , By the 1960$^^ 
forrija were, for the most part. *spli^l> . ^liijdl^ in itat^ as vill as doss".^ 
Declining interest In thew<uUurai Heritage frequeflll) accompanied Por 
tuguese yrban middle clasistatus. TtyePortpgt^e^^ 
for example^ died out itU963af ter be} ng an annual eient for ifcor e than f if t> 
>ear&. As one.pf its lifelong sponsors lamented /.r^obodx v\ajtts to vVprk 6rf 
the festas any/more, we leart\e4. Yfle >ounj* people dontt cdr^TJfe old ones 
. are d> i ng out. getting too old for the. responsibHi tj .^^fh contrast to Jheeast, ' 
coasts California did not ^attract .'Us normal Shirt; of new 'Portugese' 
immigrants arrive after 1-965 and. consequently v Po('tugu^^ 
suffered from a lack ofjzuitara! revitali^tion.v * • * - * 

„ . » Twj major changes weYcappatoit^ 
population of California in 1978. the first was. 3 significant decline in the 
stated. sl\are of permanent resident, aliens and the second, was a'n increase in 
the "percentage living in the urbanized areas of the 'slate. \VitH 21.261 
Portuguese aliens in 1978. California accounted for ofil> J 7.4 percent of*the 
new immigrants, which was the fii;st time since the dajs % oTthe Gojd Rush 

tXi Lcdcr. 'Cultural Persistence in a Portuguese American Community 1 , P. 5?.V*. 
w Oliver. Never Backward. P, 1 4H. : , v ' * " ' . 
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'that California was home to less than thirt> percent of the nation & total 
Portuguese population. Wftile the number of new Portuguese immigrants 
residing in Massachusetts quadrupled between 1965 and 1978, in California 
it only doubled. 2 ", Diminishing economic opportunities for Portuguese 
immigrants in traditional California ^occupations was mostlikely at the root 
of the decline. On the east coast most new immigrants ended up as factory, 
workers after 1890. while agriculture was the main attraction in California. 
With the changing nature 6f agriculture throughout the United States, 
-particular!) in the degree of mechanization, the increase in the size of the 1 
farms ind, most importan tl> , the amount of capital required to enter farming, 
it was much more difficult for an immigrant to get started in farming in the 
19T)sjhan it had previou^ been. The small famil> farm is no longer a viable 
economic enterprise in California, and the would-be farmer is now faced ,.. 

; with the choice of getting bigger or getting out. Unwilling or unablfe to 
remain on the farms where thev were raised, man> second and third 

, generation Portuguese Americans joined therantfs of urban America during 
the 1960s and 19.70s. In the 1970s,- the likelihood that an immigrant could 
find a job in the factories, on the east coast was much. greater than the 
prospect of eventually becoming an independent farmer in California. . 

- * ; - The ^distribution of Portuguese immigrants withirP"^ 
^ 4 California in 19^8 also favored urban over rural areas. The percentage of 
new immigrants increased in both Los Angeles and San Francisco between 
. 1960 and 1978. Los Angeles County's share increased from 5.2 percent in 
1960 to 11.5 percent in 4,978, while San Francisco went frrfm 2.4 percent 
to 5.3 percent during that time. Although the data from ZIP codes is not 
absolute!) precise when converted to county boundaries, the concentration 
of Portuguese in the three major ba> area counties Appears to have remained 
^ln)05t the sank. In 1960, Ala^meda, Santa Clara, and Contra Costa Counties 
"represented thirty -eight percent of the Portuguese population of the state, in 
19^8 the same three counties contained thirty sixpereent of the permanent 
resident Portuguese aliens. Tulare County, the center of Portuguese dairy 
farming in the San Joaquin Valley was the onl> agricultural coUnty to s,howa, 
* substantial increase in the percent^ ofPortuguese between 1960 and' 1978; 
it went from 3.3 percent to 8.1 percent {See. Map 9). 

Distance and discrimination have combined to limit 
the Hawaiian Islands* attractiveness as a destination for Portuguese im- 

*" Immigration and Saiuraluat^tn Struct', hnnual Rtpart, various # \e*irs from 1966-W6. 
Data for W and 1<>7{* furnished by INS. Washington. D,C 

tRIC 14 x : . 
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mi ^" te £ nCe thC firSt im P° r ^»°n of Portuguese families as contract laborers 
in 1878. The technology of modern transportation has greatly reduced "the 

. time involved in getting from the Azores to the Hawaiian Islands, but at a 
substantial increase in price. One indication that the Portuguese American 
population of* Hawaii has finally overcome the economic liabilities that 
caused them to be discriminated against by the ruling Caucasian class, was 
the emergence of a Portuguese cultural revival in the mid-1950s. One hundred 

jean after they fir^t began to immigrate to the Hawaiian Islands, there are- 
indications that * 

» 

many of Hawaii's Portuguese have become confi- 
dent enough of their social and economic status to 
P roceed beyond assimilation and to begin a search 
for their identity as a distinct and valued cultural 
group.** ■ i 

. „ . Between-I930.and I960 the Portuguese foreign stock 

ij Hawaii declined from 15.408 to -9.325 and continued to shift away from 
- the agricultural islands and' to the urban area of Honolulu. By I960 604 
percent of the Portuguese population of Hawaii was located in Honolulu ' 
County.Thebest indicator that Portuguese immigrants no longer perceived 
the Hawaiian Islands as a desirable place to live, in spite of improvements in 
transportation and a reduction in discrimination, is illustrated by the num- 
ber ofpew immigrants that went there after I960. In 1978, when more than 
1-2.000 Portuguese were registered as permanent resident aliens- in the ' 
United States, only 1 17 of them, less than 0.1 percent, were to be found in the 
Hawaiian Islands (See. Map 10). 

. The largest concentration of Portuguese Americans 

in. the United States, employment opportunities and the ease of accessibility 
from the Azores at a relatively low price, are attracting the vast majority of 
new Portuguese immigrants to the eastern seaboard. Seventy-eight percent 
of all the permanent resident Portuguese aliens in the United States were 
located in the five states of Massachusetts. Rhode Island, Connecticut New 
York, and New Jersey in 1978 » Many of the former textile, workers in ' 
Massachusetts, who were forced to leave that state when the textile industry . 
collapsed*™ the 1920s and '1930s, settled in Newark. New Jersey, and found 
employh/nt in the garment industry and other low-paying, non-skilled 

114 John Henry Felix &f «crF. Scnccal. ThcPortuguesem «,»«,. Honolulu. 1978. P . 1 19. - 
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.MAP 10 



PORTUGUESE POPULATION OF HAWAII 
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PERMANENT RESIDENT ALIENS— 1978 
1 17 • Less than 0.1 % of U.S. total. 
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. industries These Portuguese immigrants, who were for the m ,* 

Edified, first by the Azore^ 

basic immigration law in 196S these Wr Z J ' reV " S '° n ° f * 
Jersey, encouraged friend and r^i ,mm, ^ rants - « ow 'iving in New 

"ntresi^ then \ B .v '978. with 12.078 

' third >- 8 est concent^ 

it was exceeded only by Bristol Co, Sl T " Q " thC CaSt COast; 
Rhode Island » ' MaSsach ^ tts :. and-Pfovidence, 

patterns of new Portu^e T the se "'~ " 

States since 'the rev s fo„^ ^ ^ ^ the United 

urban focus to the n^LttlenTr " T iCti °" S: is a decid <* 
isbeing created Oneof h 12 * T" d " C ° rC area of settlement 
" bothontheei an ^ vest ed trl 5 ""^ ^"^S--"' 
immigrants. Granted the III ' ? ° f rUral areas t0 attract new 
presefvers of their^zorean^ cultural h ^ "* °* m P *™™ 

- living in rural w^^Jj^ ^ those «W« 
sufficiently large to overborn^ i ?l CWem m ^ion will be 
thereby maintain an^^^^T ^7^* <> f «*■" life, and 
be seen. An overall £Z oflm ^ Cthnic heri,a 8 e ' ^ains to 

Settlement arou'nd ^riZ L M ^ * "** °° rc ° f 

- twenty-five perc nt'of th " Cl * S ' ightly more tha " 
the United sS^t^^^^*^ °" thC C3St Coast of 
York City fo 1978 ?hn 3 SU ' C0U " ty area Unrounding New 

srftni;^ 

in tpose counlsS^n!^ 7 8 p ,,on '. thera P id ^ of current growth 
established on^X^ ^ T" m h ^ 

iHustrates. once aaain tfj™* ° f ! ^ * settlement 
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They continue to influence settlement patterns and provide employment 
opportumt.es for the new immigrants, even though economic conditions 
Jiave changed radically since the 1920s when the second stag6 of migration 
was abruptly terminated. Neither agriculture in California nor textile mills ' 
in Massachusetts offer employment opportunities in sufficient numbers to 
accommodate the new influx of immigrants. There are.still jobs, however " 
even for the unskilled, non-industrial immigrants from the Azores and 
particularly for those who are willing to take service jobs or industrial work 
at the lower entry levels. The urban focus of the current migration with its 
emphasis on large urban centers such as Los Angeles, theSan FransiscoBay 
Area, Toronto, Boston, Providence, and, increasingly. New York City 
indicates that the new arrivals are both aware that the greatest availability of 
such jobs tends to be in or on the periphery of the larger urban centers and 
quite willing to accept living in. a large urban environment to have the 
^opportunity to find what they seek most as imrajgrants-a ? chance to im- 
prove life materially for themselves and their families 



Chapter VIII ' 

Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow: 
The Portuguese Presence in America 



Migration has traditionally been perceived as a' 
solution for mankind's problems. When, for one reason or another, conditions 
have become unbearable in a particular location and appeared to be 
significant!) better in another, the human reaction has been to leave the one 
for the other. Jn that sense, human migration is. timeless Jlis, in truths 
stojv w ithout an end. The characters change, from generation to generation, 
depending upon the specific motivations for a particular migration and the 
availability of a v iable alternative, but the plot remains basic*rfl> the same - an 
attempt to improve th* political, economic or social well-being of a people 
by moving to a new location. In many ways, then, migration is a non-con- 
frontation solution to human problems, in spite of the trauma of dislocation 
and personal adjustment, for some, migration is preferable to trying to bring 
about change within the native setting. Change, however, is one of the 
invariable consequences X>i migration. Conditions are modified in the 
homeland, in a variety of jtfays, by the departure of large numbers of the 
population, sin\Tlarl^, there is a discernible impact on their chosen destination 
as a new population, accompanied by their traditions and cultural values, 
adjusts to and modifies their new location. Sometimes these changes are 
readily observable* other times one has to Jook more intently to fully 
appreciate the impact of a particular migration, 

i Withih the Azores few substantive changes haye 

occurred in the past century, anda half. Agriculture, the basts of the economy, 
is still constricted by an archaic system of land tenure which keepsxontrol 
of most of the best land in the hands of a small minority ^ ho, frequently, are 
absentee landlords. The Portuguese political system, still in the thrpes of 
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trying to establish a democratic system of government, haslet to stabilize 
sufficiently to govern the country effectively. The fifty-year dictatorship of 
the Salazar government replaced an earlier monarchy and was, in turn, 
finally overthrown by a disillusioned military which is now trying to create a 
democratic system of government. Democracy is proving to be a heady 
experience for a population accustomed to a dictatorship, with so many 
wrongs needing to l|e righted and every institution crying out for reform or 
reorganization, the hew political system has been unable to satisfy anyone. 
In the past five years the country has experienced no fewer than ten 
government upheavals and is yet to forge an effective governing coalition* 
out of the various political parties;. While thepoli tical system driftsabout 
in search of goals and a means of achieving them, economic stagnation and 
social upheavals compound the political chaos. With so many problems 
"close at hand for the Portuguese government, it is not surprising that the 
Azores continue to be neglected and somewhat isolated from the turmoil of 
change Sweeping the mainland. 

The most' notable changes apparent in the islands 
today are in education, electrification, and the depopulating effects of the 
current migration. A concerted effort on the part of the Portuguese govern- 
ment to make wit least elementary education available to all inhabitants is 
substantially reducing the rate of illiteracy which historically has been 
widespread throughout Portugal. In addition to reducing illiteracy, the 
government is working to bring electricity to every village in the islands, yet 
the full impact of the current energy crisis and skyrocketing fuel prices on the 
electrification program remains to be ^een. Electricity is, however, invariably 
accompanied by the ubiquitous television which, in its o$n way, is 
accelerating the process of change in the* Azores. Nothing, howevSThas had 
an impact comparable to the departure of approximately^ 150,000 Azoreans 
during the past twenty years. Such a reduction in population creates social 
and economic repercussions which .are both beneficial and detrimental. , 
Government programs, such as the drive to eliminate illiteracy , are easier to 
accomplish with fe,wer people, but the transition from labor stffpluS to a 
tabur short economy creates problems of ii different nature. The labor 
sftortagels ffioM apparent in its effects on agriculture where it is causing 
widespread changes in land use practices and a drop in the production of 
foodstuffs. Though absent, many recent immigrants send money to assist 
th^ir parents artd family members still living in the islands and in that way, • 

Norman SklarcNwt/? "Portugal. Slow Going Toward Strong Democracy". The Chnsttatx 
Science Monitor. March 20. 1979, P.9, " 
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continue to contribute to the local economy The foreign currency they send 
to the Azores is sorely needed by the Portuguese govenment. 

In an effort to stimulate non-industrii^j^pnomic 

development, the Portuguese^overnment has sought to attract international 
tourism to the country . Expanding the tourist trade would provide additional 
employment in service occupations and it is a cle*m, non-polhiting industry. 
Without a vvt?II developed infrastructure of hotels and transportation facilities, 
however, even the potential for effectively promoting a tourist industry to 
capitalize on the picturesque Azorean setting remains largely unexploited. 
\t present, adequate tourist accommodations are onjy available in the three 
urban centers and transportation continues to be a major bottleneck. The 
larger airplafifes used on international routes are restricted by their size to 
landing on either Santa Maria or Terceira, while Faial and Sao Micuel have 
the only'other ajrports on the islands. Transportation between the other five 
islands is dependent upon the weather and infrequent inter-island boat 
connecfions. In addition, tourism has at least one other serious drawback, 
many of the luxury goods^assoJiated with tourism today have to be imported 
from other countries, which reduces the net economic benefit to Portugal 

- . , ' Former immigrants and the children of immigrants 
constitute most of the Azorean tourist trade that originates in the United 
States, The scale of the present migration is such that virtually everyone in 
the islands has a relative or close friend who has recently migrated to the 
United States or Canada and there is a great deal of interaction between* 
these recent immigrants and their homeland. The historical pattern of 
migration, together with' the current^ trend, have combined to create a 
natural affinity for the United States where so many former inhabitants of the 
Azores are now living. One. manifestation of that feeling was apparent in a 
half-hearted effort during the 1970s to promote separation of the Azores 
from Portugal and some type of unification with the United States. While 
such talk remains wishful thinking on the part of its proponents, they reason 
that atleast the United JStates recognizes the strategic value of thei,r location, 
as witnessed by the U.S. air base on ffeij^ira, and the inhabitants of the 
islands do have more family 'tfonneOtiOns in. the United States than on 
mainland Portugal. The same reaction to neglect from the mainland also 
appeared at the height of the second stage of migration 1 1902) when the idea 
of separation Jrom Portugal and annexation to the United States was first 
advanced.-' 0 Although unification with the United States is not seriously 

m Josef Bergcr,7/i Great Waters. P. 263!* 
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being considered b> anyone, there is a strong desire for Azorean autonomy 
"on the part of the inhabitants of the islands, but there is considerable 
divergence of opinion as to the form such autonom> should take^Some see it 
as complete independence for the islands, others favor political autonom> 
with a separate Azorean government ruling the islands, Unable to agree on 
what autonomy should mean, it is uolikely that it will make any meaningful , 
difference for everyday life in the Azores. 

While the symbiotic relationship between' the United 
States and "the Azores continues to function, with Azor^ans providing 
unskilled labor for the U.S. economy and the United States serving as an 
escape valve for the overpopulated islands, the nature of thafrelationship is. 
constantly changing. The New England whalers relied heavily upon Azorean - 

' peasants for their crews from 1840 through the J880s and, in the process, , 
transported thousands of young men from their homeland to the developing 
United States where they found employment' in the fishing fleets of New 
£ngla>nd and the farms of California. Settlement patterns in tjie initial stage 
of Portuguese migration to the United States, which were concentrated on 
the east and west coasts, clear!) reflected 1 tta^fluencerof whaling, both in 
transporting the immigrants and providing ehrly locatiofial nodes fof 
settlement, and the attraction* of the C^lifornujXJoU Rush.,Most of, those 
early immigrants departed from a rural' enyifynment in the island* and" 

% - located in rural areas or sriiall towns in the United States. . v 

* 1 Portuguese immigration continued to be copc 4 en- 

trated.in a few states during the second stagcof migration, but a considerably 

, difference developed between the east and west,ct>asts in occupational 
opportunities and subsequent location patterns. Industrializing New 
England^ needed factory workers and Portuguese immigrants on the east 
coast, for the most part, found employment in the textile mjlls and became 
urban industrial Workers. Portuguese women, who readily fou^nd employment 
in the mills, als'o contributed to a change in thenature and composition^ 
, the second stage of migration. In California agriculture was still (he major 

'attractjon^during the early 1900s s md many Azoreans eventually beearhe 
independent farmers. Hawaii, where the third major concentration of 
Portuguese was located* was a somewhat unique case. Orjgincrily brought 
into the islands as contraej agricultural workers, the Portuguese rapidly 
abandoned agriculture and moved to the urban areas. 

' * * . > 1 

, ' , % The current migration, although still prim^rify 

concentrated in the same states, is noticeably different than the dfvo previous 
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^ migrations. The immigrants of toda> are better educated, they consider 
^ themselves to be Portuguese, rather than Azoreansrand they are beginning 
to deviate from previous destination patterns. Havfaii is ho linger attracting 
- new Portuguese immigrants and, consequently, has no role in the current 
migratiOn/The new Portuguese migration is, once again, being directed 
almost exclusively tt> the east and west coasts of the United States. California 
agriculture, fto>v in the process of being transformed into a system of agri- 
business, has effectively eliminated the possibility of a new immigrants 
becoming ah independent farmer. Now virtually excluded from agriculture, 
a traditional occupation of Portuguese immigrants in the West, the per, 
centag^of new immigrants destined for Californiihasdeclined substantially. 
Those who do choose to come to California are increasingly turning to the 
large urban centers for employment in service occupations. A Similar process 
^taking place on the east coast where the textile mills of New England 
responded to lovyer cpstsin the South by relocating there, they, too, notonger 
provide traditional employment opportunities for the targe numbers of new 
immigrants and many of these immigrants are now for.ced to turn to the 
m larger urban centers in search of unskilled jobs. The appearance of a new 
core area of settlement for Portuguese immigrants on the periphery of New 
J ork City isalso areflection of the changi ng nature^f American life and the 
subsequent employment opportunities for.new immigrants. 

"T\yo characteristics of the Portuguese migrations to 
the United States contri buted to the retention of traditional Azorean cultural 
practices and helped maintain a sense of etjffiic identity for the immigrant 
communities^their settlement pattern's, and the more or less continou* 
cultural reinforcements The concentrated Portuguese settlement pattern, 
% located in a smalf number of, coimtie* within only a few states, is largejy 
attributable to the effective social networks maintained between Portuguese 
communities in thiscourt'try and the islands. Those networks We mstru- 
mental in encouraging new Immigrants to join.theirf|iends and relatives 
.already living in the Uni ted Stated and assisted them in securing housing and, 
employment 'in spiteofthc evolving nature oX the relationship between the 
1 r rii ted States and the ^ores, as the United $tat$>>eeame both industrialized 
%rod urbatii2ed, the social networks,eontinued to function effectively. * 

a, _ ; With the^xceptiph of one thirty-year interruption^ 
whelh P#tuguese migration to the United .States was almost non-existent; 
there has been a consistent flaw of emigrants out of the Azores ancftnto the " 
United States since jthe first depatfufes in the early^l f 820s. The migration 
increaseiidramatifcafly from 1890ioJ920, unljf to be shut oft by restrictive 
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imirtUratiofi legislation in the United States, Since 1966 there has been an 
eq ualKi mpressi ve i ncrease i n the n umber of Port ugu ese i mmigraqts am vi ng 
iff this Wntry and it is still too earl> to tell when and how the current 
migration wiH end. The continuing arrival of new immigrants attd their 
. concentration in areas already occupied b> earlier Portuguese immigrants 
reinforcesjtraditional cuftural values and practices in these Portuguese 
communities. Cultural retention has remained strongest n the rural areas of 
California and, conversely, acculturation has been most pronounced in the 
* urban setting. The impact of the current migration, which is being directed 
almost exclusively to the larger urban areas, on cultural retention and the 
rateof acculturation among new Portuguese immigrants remains to be seen. , 

The Portuguese migration froni'the Azoi^aiid to a 
much lesser extent the mainland: to the United States during the past one < 
hundred sixty years was neither unique nor Aisqai. At various times i n their 
four hundred yefcr history , the intetyumjMttesz. inlands have been faced 
wi th seri ous ove^opulatiQfl/d^cli ni ngag^turaj productivity, andavane^v 
of other natural and man made disasters. They have reactedTo these4isasteiL_ 
as people the world qyer have reacted, by seeking alternatives elsewhefe. By \ 
departing their native land, they have provided temporary solutions to the .> 
problems at hand for those Who have remained behind. Lacking -aay^ J 
substantial changes i n the basic structure of the traditional agranan economy " 
of these islands, theproble^sthatmotivatedaparticular generation toieave ' 
periodically recur to haunt -future generations. Given the reprsductjve 
capabilities of the human population and the seeming non-existence.of^ 
economic alternatives i n the Azores, the problems of the past seem ordai ned 
to reappear in the future. Whether the alternatives of the pastel! continue 
to be viable in the future is another question entirely, A\> the restrictive; ~ , 
immigration legislation which was widely adopted in the 1920s illustrates, 
the potential immigrant today is v<Sry much at the mercy of the political 
whims of govenments everywhere. 1 Political boundaries can be readily 
manipulated in the twentieth century , when it is to the advantage of the hqst 
society, they are permeable for selected immigrant populations. When 
conditions change, those same boundaries can. just as quickly, become - 
"impermeable. As we approach the end of the 20th century, if appears that - ... 
migration may no longer be a realistic solution to mankinds problems. . 
^ Without the possibility of Iatge-scale migration, we may be forced, as 
Human beings, to come to grips with .the basic problems of humanity in the 
21st century. ? s , 
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